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MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 



A form matured ;— where dignity and grace, 
Are blent together;— an expresfire &ce. 
An eye, the index of a gentle mind 
Where every purer feeling is enshrin'd : 
Such attributes, does Nature's hand confer. 
That Envy's sel^ can find no fault in her. 



The biography of the stage is chiefly entertaining 
in those cases where a long life, devoted to that 
erratic and adventurous profession, furnishes a train 
of incidents, diversified, as the views of its votaries, 
at different periods, usually are. But where ex- 
traordinary talent has been displayed, and public 
admiration strongly elicited; where youth has 
evinced maturity of taste and genius, curiosity is 
equally excited, and we feel naturally anxious to 
learn any particulars of the earliest stages of those 
whose Spring of life has put forth blossoms so 
lovely, and promises a Summer so fruitful. 

We are confident that the peculiar elegance and 
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characteristic refinement of manner of Miss Heleo 
Faucit, must have excited the most lively interest 
amongst those who have witnessed her performances 
in the leading female characters in the Shaksperean 
as well as in the modern drama. 

This young and highly talented lady is now the 
principal tragic actress of the London stage. A few 
remarks shall, therefore, be offered on the present 
state of the drama, of which she has proved herself 
so able an illustrator, before her progress is traced 
to her present position. 

Every one proclaims that the drama is rapidly 
declining in England. The assertion is but too true 
of that regular drama which should stand the test of 
just criticism, as having nature for its guide, and 
which must have a refining and elevi^ing influence 
on the mind, as wdl as be a pleasurable and rational 
relaxation. 

What are called taste «nd fashion, are conti- 
nually varying in the theatrical world, as well as in 
modern society ; and, in order to gratify it, the 
question with theatrical purveyors is not, what is 
sterling or genuine, but what will draw the greatest 
number of individuals within the walls of the 
theatres: thus exemplifying Dr. Johnson's aphor- 
ism, that — 

• *' The drama's lat^s^ the diama's patrons gire f 
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and the managers justify themselves by boldly- 
quoting the erudite Doctor in their well-known 
exclamation — 

" For we who live to please, must please to lire." 

The rage for farce, show, and mummery, does 
not prove that there are not persons capable of 
enjoying fine dramas. — far less that there are none 
capable of producing them. Nor can it be safely 
asserted that such dramas would not succeed, even 
in the present degraded state of the London stage, 
when our principal tragic actresses are wandering 
through the provinces, for want of " home employ- 
ment " and the only leading tragedian we have left, 
of our former glorious list, has been forced into exile, 
by his losses in a thankless service, and is now under- 
going the laborious drudgery, of inducing Brother 
Jonathan, to recruit his exhausted exchequer. — 
Shame to wealthy England that it is so ! 

It may be asserted, that if we had a metropolitan 
theatre under the management of a man of character 
and taste, — a theatre open to the candidates for 
lasting fame, instead of those who merely consider 
the drama as " a pound, shilling, and pence " affair ; 
authors would spring up, displaying dramatic genius 
and art, equal to any found in our other departments 
of literature, of which the present age can boast so 
abundantly. 

B 2 
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Almost every literary and scientific pursuit, except 
the dramtty is open to all candidates for public favour, 
whose merit is sure in the end of receiving its just 
reward; but the dramatic road to distinction can 
only be travelled by the stage^ — to obtain a place in 
which, it is notorious that authors must submit to 
numerous degradations ; the interests of many op- 
posite parties must be secured, many tastes must 
be consulted and gratified; numerous obstructions 
must be cleared away; — all requiring sacrifices 
and submissions, such as very few will consent to 
undergo. 

But the above are merely the outposts that the 
author must pass before he can be admitted even to 
try his chance in the lottery of pubUc favour. Is it 
to be wondered at, that few will encounter these 
difficulties, for the sake of uncertain fame alone; 
while fortune, as well as distinction, awaits on very 
inferior genius, in most of the other branches of 
literature ? The reputation of a dramatic author is 
consequently lowered and degraded, much below 
the rank and level which its importance entitles it 
to hold, and the secret springs and movements 
behind the curtain, smother the talent and genius 
which might delight us, if it could find an outlet. 

Although it be the perfection of the dramatic art 
to take nature for its model, nature seems now to 
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be ^ibandoned, except in some instances, in which 
even imitation is not sufficient. Flying to the other 
extreme, nothing but the real objects themselves 
will gratify some minds ; and what Addison gave in 
days of yore, as an imaginary project, has actually 
been carried into execution, and with thunders of 
applause from delighted John Bull. In the " Spec- 
tator," No. 5, we find that elegant writer sarcasti- 
cally stating that — ^" It was proposed to surprise the 
audience with a party of ' Real Cavalry ! ' and 
that there was actually a project to bring *Thb 
New River' into the theatre, to be employed in 
jets d!eau and water-falls." We have lived to see 
the Addisonian johe^ converted into an absolute fact 
(with respect both to the troop of horse, and the 
New River), under Mr. Elliston's management at 
Drury Lane, in the grand spectacle of " The Cata* 

RACT OF THE GaNGES !" 

Under the regulation of a wise government, the 
stage might become a kind of secret confessor to 
the nation, and by a powerful exposure of the 
crimes, faults, follies, and caprices of the age, do 
much to reform society. Queen Elizabeth thought 
so, nay, said so, to Durham's prelate, when he 
threw out a hint against a person whom he termed, 
" a fellow called Willie Shakspeare!" But we are 
sorry to confess it ; those who should now uphold 
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the stage, suffer it gradually to sink — sink — sink 
— ^till in a few years, we may have to speak of it, as 
of one of those things that " we may remember — 
but can no longer see." Let us at least hope for 
better days, and that the drama of England will 
not expire, or those splendid edifices erected at such 
cost, be suffered to moulder and decay; that 
Englishmen will recover from their seeming apathy 
for the stage ; and that the genius which inspired 
a Shakspeare and an Otway, a Congreve and a 
Sheridan, has not taken a last farewell of our once 
favoured island. 

Miss Helen Faucit, like her great predecessors, 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neill, is of theatrical pa- 
rentage. Mr. and Mrs. Faucit were engaged at 
Covent Garden during many winter seasons, and 
the Margate theatre being under Mr! Faucit's direc- 
tion, he had always a delightful summer retreat for 
himself and family ; where he could combine plea- 
sure with profit. The family consisted of three sons 
and two daughters ; all of whom are now in the 
theatrical profession, in various parts of England. 
Miss Helen Faucit is understood to be the youngest 
of the family, — certainly of the sisters. 

It is said she was of a melancholy temperament 
in girlhood, and used to estrange herself from her 
companions at school; and that the hours they 
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passed in play, were devoted by her to self-com- 
munion. But she reaped the advantage of this 
self-inflicted isolation in after years! It is a fact, 
worthy of remark, that many persons of genius 
have, in their early life, loved to indulge in soli- 
tude. Such hours probably help to nourish a 
strength of mind, and energy of thought, that would 
be frittered away by constant association with others. 
The gifted Mrs. Hemans, the first poetess of our 
modem times was, we are told by her biographer 
Chorley, accustomed to sit alone, in an apple-tree in 
the orchard, attached to her paternal mansion, or to 
watch the wild waves of the ocean, her only com«^ 
panion a volume of Shakspeare, abstracted by stealth, 
from the family library. The lamented L. E. L. (Miss 
Landon) was of the same temperament; Lord Byron 
too, in his early years, took no pleasure in the sports 
or companions incident to boyhood. We might give 
an instance nearer our own more immediate know- 
ledge, where this 

*' Love of peace and lonely musing," 
regarded at the time as morbid melancholy, or ob- 
stinate sullenness, has fostered the talent that led to 
ftiture fame. But though domestic events of a pain- 
ftil nature may have conspired to produce a morbid- 
ness of feeling, unusual to youth, in the gentle Helen, 
yet her school-d^-ys ended, when time had ripened 
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the timid and melancholy girl into the first blush of 
womanhood; she embraced (it is said against the 
wishes of her relatives) the theatrical profession, and 
became, according to the best information, an articled 
pupil to the late Mr. Percival Farren, the clever 
stage-manager of the Haymarket, under whose 
able, and almost paternal guidance, she commenced 
her theatrical career; and to whom she gratefiilly 
confesses that she owes much of her subsequent 
success. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1833, that we 
first had the pleasure of seeing Miss Helen Faucit 
at the Richmond theatre, on that evening when she 
came out as " a young lady, her first appearance on 
any stage." This was in Juliet ; and her reception 
was most cordial. Though evidently struggling 
with that nervous timidity so natural to her novel 
situation, her personation of the character was far 
above the common run of debutantes; and there 
were points in it that gave a bright promise of 
future excellence. 

On the 5th of January, 1836, Miss Helen Faucit 
made her first courtsey to a London audience, at 
Covent Garden theatre. The part selected for the 
occasion was Julia, in Mr. Sheridan Knowles' popu- 
lar play of " The Hunchback." The house was 
crowded from the floor to the roof, to judge of the 
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young actress, of whom provincial report had spoken 
so highly. 

We were present on the night on which Miss 
O'Neill made her first entree on the London boards, 
but the feelings of the audience were not so taken 
by storm, nor was the applause so electric as that 
witnessed on the first night of Miss Helen Faucit's 
appearance. 

Miss H. Faucit and the author were called for at 
the falling of the curtain, and appeared separately 
on the stage to receive the honours due to them. 
After which "the Hunchback" was announced for 
repetition by the lessee (Mr. Osbaldiston) for the 
following evening, amidst thunders of applause from 
all parts of one of the most crowded houses ever 
witnessed. On each succeeding representation of 
the " Hunchback" Miss H. Faucit was received 
with equal applause, and evinced increased talent. 

In connexion with Miss H. Faucit's dehut^ an 
anecdote, communicated by one of her friends, may 
not be inappropriate here. The circumstance is sim- 
ple but touching, and probably furnishes the key to 
much that is most exquisite in the lady's delinea-^ 
tions. It follows in the naiTator's own words : — 

"As the evening appointed for her first ap- 
pearance before a London audience drew near. 
Miss Helen Faucit's mind was distressingly 
B 5 
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harassed by anxieties and misgivings that heavily 
pressed upon her spirit. It frequently happens that 
the very simplicity with which genius demonstrates 
its power, excites at first distrust in the possessor. 
That which appears miraculous to the many, is but 
its ordinary and natural action, and it asks itself 
with surprise, whether its lofty aims can be realized 
by means so spontaneous and familiar. 

"The eventful night arrived. The announcement 
of a new actress in the part of Julia, (the play was 
the ' Hunchback,') had attracted a crowded audience. 
Before the curtain rose every seat was occupied ; 
amidst that dense crowd was gathered together 
no friendly knot of admirers ; the presence of a 
single clacquer had been strictly prohibited. One 
personal well-wisher, however, determined to witness 
the trial and its event. 

" To assist the failing sight of age, it was arranged 
that this gentleman should occupy a raised seat in 
the orchestra. Attached to the debutante ^dth that 
idoKsing affection which the old peculiarly cherish to 
those in whose generous ardour their own youth 
returns, we may believe that his heart vibrated every 
string, and thrilled to every note of the band, from 
the preliminary dissonance of tuning, to the con- 
cluding crash of the overture. To him all persons 
and things seemed magnified beyond their usual 
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proportions ; all connected with the scene was great, 
but ' the greatest was behind !' 

" The ' Hunchback ' commences. In due course 
transpire the festivities of the tavern guests, the 
arrival of Master Walter, the elevation of Wilford, 
the quarrel between the Hunchback and the 
revellers, the interposition of Clifford, the gratitude 
of Master Walter, and the recompense which he 
proposes. The scene changes to a garden before a 
country-house, and ' enter Helen and Julia.' 

" The house resounds with that cordial welcome 
which an untried aspirant ever meets with from an 
English audience. By degrees the acclamations 
die away, and a breathless silence ensues. 

" Every ear is strained. The lady's voice may be 
siveetf but cannot be powerful. Those nearest the 
stage can by no effort collect an unbroken line. 
The eyes of the actress are rivetted on the boards, 
she moves as if in a dream. The curtain falls on 
the first act, and the measured applause of kindness 
— ^not admiration — follows. 

"The curtain rises again. The scene proceeds, but 
m> point is made. The interest of the pit begins to 
relax. Whispering comments and wandering eyes 
succeed to the late hushed stillness. As for the 
actress herself, a thousand confused voices ring in 
her ears. Her lips mechanically repeat the words. 
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Piles of inaspicious faces flit upwards and down- 
wards before her eyes. The very stage seems to 
recede from her feet. She is distinctly conscious of 
one thing only— failure, sad, hitter failure, wrecking 
the secret hopes of years. And her heart whispered 
were not * her advisers right V 

" No ! there was one, and he present, who thought 
otherwise. In an instant her glance followed where 
her thought pointed, and in the orchestra she recog- 
nises that dearest, oldest friend, with his white head, 
and fixed but streaming eye. To use her own 
words ' That white head seemed to fill the theatre.' 
And those tears appealed to her more powerfully 
than the loudest adjuration. ' I will not fail,* 
resolved the actress. Pale she sat with compressed 
lip and hand, summoning back thought and energy, 
but the next lines she delivered, were welcomed with 
hearty and general applause. Hope sustained what 
aflection had begun. From that moment her per- 
formance was a series of culminating triumphs." 

The tragedy of " Venice Preserved " was revived 
to give Miss Helen Faucit an opportunity of in- 
creasing the good opinion, with which she had in- 
spired all the patrons of the legitimate drama ; her 
success was complete. We next saw her in Mrs, 
Haller, and it is but justice to both author and 
actress to say, that the sorrows of the guilty, but 
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repentant wife, caused many a tear to sparkle in 
the eye of sensibility. During the remainder of the 
season, she had the fortune, good or ill, to have three 
original parts, in as many new pieces, assigned to 
her. One was in a drama by Joanna Baillie, called 
" Separation'' This was beautifiilly written, and of 
a highly moral tendency, but a want of incident and 
striking effects rendered it "caviare to the multi- 
tude;" and although nobody condemned it, yet 
nobody came to see it repeated ; and managers, if 
not authors, prefer downright condemnation to such 
equivocal success. A very dull piece, (a translation 
erroneously attributed to Mrs. Gore,) called " John 
of Austria," gave our fair. heroine much trouble in 
study, to produce very little effect in performance. 
This, after two or three repetitions, was also con- 
signed to the tomb of the Capulets, never to be 
resuscitated, it is to be hoped. At last came the 
gem of the Covent Garden season, in the shape of 
an original classical tragedy, by Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd. The tragedy of " Ion " was strongly cast, and 
put into immediate rehearsal, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Macready. Miss Helen Faucit 
sustained the part of Clemanthe, (the heroine,) with 
a feminine grace and delicacy that deserved the 
highest applause. 

At the winding up of this, Miss Faucit's first 
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London season, she took her benefit on the 20th 
of June, on which occasion Moore's tragedy of 
" The Gamester " was performed, and her concep- 
tion and execution of the character of the devoted, 
and all-sacrificing wife, were most successful. At 
the end of the play she was loudly called for, when 
Mr. Charles Kemble led her forward, and she re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause. The pit looked like 
a sea in motion, whose waves were hats and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. She renewed her engagement for 
the ensuing season. 

This second season commenced with every pros- 
pect of success, and ended in Mr. Osbaldiston re- 
treating to his old quarters in St. George's Fields 
an anti-classic locale, which an unwise ambition 
should never have tempted him to quit. He had 
been early in the field with a Macready drama, 
from the pen of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, " The 
Duchess de la Valliere." Miss H. Faucit had a 
most trying part. Her conception, as well as exe- 
cution of it, was admirable. Our only regret (which 
regret was shared by the public in general,) was 
that such clever writing by the author, and such fine 
acting by Mr. Macready and Miss H. Faucit, should 
have been thrown away upon so worthless, — we may 
say, so disgusting a subject. 

On the 18th of April, 1837, Miss Helen Faucit 
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was called upon to act the part of Portia, in the 
"Merchant of Venice,*' to the Shylock of a new 
actor of the name of Hyde. Of the lady, we have 
briefly to say, that she was completely successful,— 
and drew from the audience those repeated plaudits 
which stamped her as their established favourite. 
The gentleman, although apparently a sensible, well- 
reading actor, was probably an amateur on trial ; and 
as we never heard of him before, nor have seen him 
since, we may conclude, that he has retired from the 
dramatic arena, without the expected laurels. 

At the end of this season, as has been previously 
observed, Mr. Osbaldiston retreated to the southern 
bank of the Thames, and Mr. Macready was imme* 
diately declared possessor of the vacant throne of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and became the very Dio- 
nysius of that mimic state. Miss Helen Faucit was 
one of his first engagements ; and he collected the 
best acting company that the metropolis or provinces 
could then furnish. 

Mr. Macready had a brilliant, although we appre- 
hend not a successful, reign of two seasons. We 
assume that it was not a profitable speculation, or he 
would not have resigned his government, and have 
become a stationary actor at the Haymarket Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Webster. 

During his short lesseeship of two years, he made 
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a few attempts to produce attractive novelties at 
Covent Garden, but they were nearly all failures. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer's play of " The Lady 
of Lyons," in some measure recompensed him 
for the comparative failure of others. His acting 
in Claude Melnotte was perfection. His pecu- 
liarities (which some critics call mannerism, others 
aflFectation of style) were measured as it were with 
a most tailor-like precision ; and the great Baron 
Stultz himself, could not have made a closer 
garmental fit than did the literary Baronet of a 
stage fit. When Mr. Macready put on Sir 
Edward's " Claude Melnotte," not a crease nor a 
wrinkle was to be observed by the most critical 
eye ; and this is no small praise to any author, who 
descends to the task, as Mr. Macready is considered 
amongst the dramatic fashioners as a very difficult 
customer to measure, and a misfit always ensures 
" condemnation," as many of our writers know to 
their sorrow. Formerly actors studied authors; but 
now, as Moli^re says, ''Nous avons changes tout cela,'* 
for authors (if they wish their pieces to be played) 
must study actors! The managerial question now 
is, not " Have you a good comedy, tragedy, or farce ?" 
but, " Have you anything that will fit Macready, 
Farren, Harley, or Keeley ? " 

Mr. Webster having secured the services of Mr. 
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Macready, thought it prudent to engage the two 
ladies who could best support him. Therefore, 
liberal terms were oflfered to Miss Helen Faucit and 
Mrs. Warner, each the principal in a distinct line of 
the drama. At the Haymarket, Miss Faucit repeated 
many of her old parts, and had the toil of studying 
several new ones, in dramas that lingered for a limi- 
ted number of nights, and were heard of no more. 

At length, when the temper of Mr. Macready 
could no longer endure with Mr. Webster,— or, 
according to green-room report, Mr. Webster could 
not, or would not, any longer succumb to the temper 
of Mr. Macready, — the latter gentleman joined the 
Drury Lane company, under the management of 
Mr. Hammond, and the result was bankruptcy. The 
throne of poor old Drury, — Garrick's, Sheridan's, 
Kemble's, Siddon's, Jordan's Drury — remained a 
long time vacant, as far as its original purposes were 
concerned. At last, Mr. Macready arranged to 
become lessee ; and on the 26th of December, 1841, 
he opened the theatre with a very strong tragic com- 
pany, the leading lady in the serious cast being Miss 
Helen Faucit. 

Here, as at the Haymarket, she was doomed to 
" toil and trouble," in studying a variety of charac- 
ters in dramas that just saw the foot-lights, and then 
died ;— such as " Plighted Troth" which was " con- 
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demned*' the first night; the "Blot in the Scutcheon,** 
which was only acted two or three nights; and 
"Gysippus," which had a forced run of a few 
nights. We must, however, except from the general 
mass the " Patrician's Daughter" from the talented 
pen of Mr. J. W. Marston. It was produced on 
the 10th of December, 1842, and not with the suc- 
cess which it merited. It was avowedly not written 
for the theatre. But though designed for the closet, 
it proved very effective on the stage. The authw 
was much indebted to Miss Helen Faucit, and the 
principal actors, who seemed to feel that his merit 
deserved success, and evidently gave him all the 
support, that talent backed by good-will, could effect. 
Our heroine had a threefold pleasure in acting in 
the " Patrician's Daughter ;" she gratified herself, 
the audience, and "though last, not least, in her 
respect" — ^the author. 

On Mr. Macready again resigning the manage- 
ment. Miss H. Faucit, seeing no chance of a settled 
London engagement with a solvent manager, ac- 
cepted offers from a long list of provincial theatres, 
and commenced a tour. As her success has been 
so great amongst the fastidious, and frequently hy- 
percritical, audiences of the North, we will let one 
of their own writers give his opinions, as they some- 
times coincide with our own. He writes, — 
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" It is because Miss Faucit's parts are true to na- 
ture, that she carries the feelings of all along with 
her, so that we really imagine we are spectators of 
a real scene, whether that scene be gay or grave, 
one of sweet and sparkling artlessness, or lofty and 
terrible sublimity. Who that has looked upon her 
representation of the dying and confiding girl in the 
character of Mabel, in the "Patrician's Daugh- 
ter," but thought they beheld a real scene — it was 
indeed appallingly true to nature, and can never 
be forgotten. It is this truthful representation, and 
the discarding of all stage trick and efiect, that has 
rendered Miss Faucit's appearance in this city so 
intensely interesting ; and which has contributed, in 
no small degree, to revive amongst our respectable 
citizens a more correct taste, and juster appreciation 
of the higher excellences of the legitimate drama." 

Miss Helen Faucit must be considered as the 
most promising young actress, that our stage at pre- 
sent can boast. She has learned much, but she has 
still much to learn. She has considerable genius, 
and we will not be so unjust to her, a$ to attempt to 
destroy its brilliance by ill-timed praise. She is not 
yet the finished actress. If defects are never to be 
noticed, they will never be amended ; and we here 
publicly assert, that they are the worst enemies to 
rising talent, who overwhelm it with injudicious ap- 
plause. 
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Of her understanding it would be premature to 
speak till a few more years shall have passed over 
her yet youthful head ; but what she has already 
evinced gives a high opinion of what it will be 
hereafter. 

Her form is graceftil, her eyes have a beaming 
softness, and her features, though not of the Greek 
or Koman cast, may be considered striking and 
agreeable. 

Her voice is confined in compass, but rich in 
tone, and will, by prudent management, judicious 
modulation, and some study, become eminently 
delightful. 

Her great excellence at present is exhibited in 
characters of tenderness, as though 

" Nature formed her for the gentler part, 
Of moisten'd eye, and melting heart ; 
The kind, the sympathetic friend, 
Prompt to weep, to bear, to bend : 
The duteous child, submissive wife, 
And all the 9(^teT shades of life." 

The effect of her acting in such parts is always 
pleasing, and generally deeply pathetic. She ha& 
the tact, as it were, of identifying herself with the 
character, and breathes forth a pure artless strain 
of feeling, which rivets the mind of the spectator to 
the scene. 

In some persons the mind and body are both so 
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constituted as to have an instinctive feeling of the 
human passions. The nerves are so delicately 
framed as to vibrate at the slightest touch: they 
do not need the strong impression of reality, but 
may be roused into action by the powers of volition. 
We know (for experience has taught us) that every 
heart may be lacerated by grief, or wrenched by 
terror, but the moment the causes are removed the 
effect upon the features generally ceases, and can- 
not be recalled however strong our inclination. 

That exquisite delicacy of feeling, which may be 
called at will, into action, can only exist in minds of 
the finest texture. The professional player is, for 
the most part, deficient in this respect, and there- 
fore attempts to remedy the defect by art. Un- 
fortunately there can be no regulation for grief! 
— no rules for terror! On such occasions system 
cannot supply the place of nature. 

When the features are unusually flexible, obser- 
vation will do much ; it will at least teach an actor 
or actress to form a correct judgment of the pas- 
sions, and practice will no doubt assist the face in 
the attempt to shadow forth the forms and figures 
treasured up by recollection ; still there will be 
something wanting. When the heart sleeps the 
features cannot rightly act; they will be either 
coldly fixed, or extravagantly distorted ; to suppose 
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otherwise would be to suppose an eflTect without a 
cause. Nothing can occasion a natural muscular 
action of the face, but some impulse of the head or 
heart. 

How then shall he or she image feeling, who does 
not feel ? The features may indeed be screwed up 
by art, into some distant resemblance of the passions, 
they may be forced from their natural state, into 
something violent and overstrained, which will often 
pass for nature, but in reality it is not so. It is 
merely to caricature passion, not to reflect it; 
to substitute an indefinite something in the place of 
truth ; to give the reflection of a shadow, not the 
image of a substance. Let us not be understood as 
asserting that an actor or actress must really feel 
grief and terror : we only mean to say, in opposition 
to the cold school of art, upheld by some of our 
principal tragedians, that there must be some excita- 
tion both of mind and body ; that the nerves must 
be so finely formed as to act at volition, and partici- 
pate in the fictions of the brain. 

We mean to assert that the dramatic performers 
who have not been gifted with the feeling we have 
described, may excite our admiration by their skill, 
yet they will fail to affect the heart ; for this simple 
reason, that they act from the settled and studied 
rules of art, and not from the spontaneous feelings 
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of nature. It is here we have to point out the effect 
of the " rules of art," in Miss Helen Faucit — where 
she has suffered an artificial system to subdue 
feeling. Constance, in " King John," may be taken 
as an instance. Here, while her tongue speaks the 
accents of despair, and her features are agitated, and 
the action of the body corresponds with the features, 
yet there is still no apparent reality about it ; every- 
thing seems forced, and the fiction is evident. That 
this error proceeds merely from "the system of 
acting" which she has been latterly taught by, or 
has imbibed from, our principal tragedian, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the scenes of youthful tenderness 
and affection, in those parts where she follows the 
natural dictates of her own feelings, and uncon- 
sciously forgets her " Macready system ;" it is then 
she really fastens on the heart, and rules it at will : 
let her avoid becoming " Macready in white muslin" 
and she will be the greatest tragic actress of her 
day! 

If we have somewhat roughly used the sharp 
edge of criticism, our intention was, like that of the 
skilfiil surgeon, to " cut beyond the wound, to make 
the cure complete." If we had " loved her less," we 
should have been silenU 
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As Shb was iir 1804. 

Oh I she's blythe as summer breezes. 
Jocund as the hora resounding; 
Though thy blood with sorrow freezes, 
Her sweet voice can set it bounding. 

As Shb is in 1844. 

Perennial Glover now appears 
Victorious o'er the frost of years ; 
With placid mind— hilarious soul, 
She sees old Time innoxious roll, 
And from his favouring pinions shed 
Age — unoppressive^o'er her head. 



This charming evergreen is amongst the multitude 
of instances which we have noticed, of the stage 
being " an hereditary professtori' to nearly all those 
actresses who have shown any striking degree of 
excellence in their arduous but most delightful art. 
Mrs. Glover is a native of that "gem of the 
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sea," green Erin. She was born in Newry, on the' 
8th of January, 1781. Her father, whose name 
was Betterton, was also a native of Ireland, and had 
evinced considerable talent as an actor; he has 
besides held various situations on the metropolitan 
boards. It is said that he was descended from the 
great Betterton, whose name stands on record with 
as honourable distinction as his successors, Booth, 
Quin and Garrick. 

Our heroine (who lost her mother very early) was 
taken from her cradle to the boards, and as soon as 
she could walk, tottered on as Cupid, or tripped as 
a fairy. 

The engagements of Mr. Betterton carried him 
into a great variety of theatrical circuits, and there- 
fore, as Miss Julia was- intended for the stage, she 
had made more histrionic attempts when but six 
years of age than many ladies have done during an 
existence of sixty. 

It was about the year 1789, that Mr. Tate Wil- 
kinson having heard of Mr. Betterton's talent, 
invited him to join the York Circuit. The offer 
was joyftilly accepted, and it was there that his 
little daughter enacted her first dramatic character, 
which was the Page in the tragedy of "The 
Orphan," a part of considerable impwtance to the 
plot of the piece, and one which gave greater scope 
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for the display of her talent than any she had 
hitherto attempted. 

Like her clever contemporary, Mrs. Davison, 
Mrs. Glover had the honour of being selected to 
play the young Duke of York to the Richard the 
Third of Mr. George Frederick Cook of eccentric 
memory ; and by the precocity of talent which they 
displayed, each received high encomiums from the 
future hero of the London boards. Under the 
management of Mr. Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Glover 
was moreover advanced in her profession to the 
arduous duties of Tom Thumb ! 

It would be tedious to attempt to trace each 
infant step she made towards professional fame. It 
is sufficient to say that her growth of stature was as 
rapid as the development of her mind, and that at 
the age of thirteen, she was capable of looking, as 
well as performing, the Miss Hoydens ! 

We find Miss Betterton a great favourite on the 
Bath stage in 1796. Bath was then the great the- 
atrical nursery for the metropolitan theatres. Suc- 
cess on the Bath boards was a sure forerunner that 
the performer might expect, in due course of time, 
a respectable London engagement. We have the 
printed evidence before us that Miss Julia Betterton 
was in high estimation with the hot-water drinkers 
of Bladud's good old city, not only for professional 
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talent, but for private worth ; and the critiques of 
the time speak in the highest praise of her in Juliet, 
Imogen, Lydia Languish, &c. 

Mr. Harris, who was then proprietor of Covent 
Grarden, immediately made her the oflfer of an en- 
gagement upon a weekly salary of ten pounds, as a 
leading actress, for one year, or a three years' en- 
gagement, with an annual rise in the weekly stipend 
of twenty shillings. This oflfer, not being thought 
liberal enough, was peremptorily refused, by the ad- 
vice, or rather (as a minor) the command of her 
father. 

Mr. Harris, it appeared, had made up his mind to 
transfer the young heroine of the Bath boards to 
those of Covent Garden. Accordingly we find that, 
in the ensuing season he renewed his oflfer of en- 
gagement, but with increased terms ; namely, twelve 
pounds per week ; alleging that that sum was the 
largest paid to any person then in the theatre, in the 
shape of salary. 

How much better would it have been for the pro- 
fession in general, and the gr^at majority of actors 
in particular, had that moderate, but always regu- 
larly paid, remuneration been adhered to. Since 
that period the immense sums awarded to the 
" puflfed up few," have obliged the managers to cur- 
tail the just reward of the " unpuflfed many !" A 
c 2 
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few actors have become rich, while the majority have 
been reduced to worse than poverty. 

In the trading world it is generaDy onderstood, 
that when a woold-be purchaser makes two offers 
for a certain article on which he has fixed his eye, the 
owner of that article may be pretty well assured that 
his wooId-be purchaser cannot do without it. It so 
happened that Mr. Betterton well understood this 
piece of bartering wisdom, if his daughter did not ; 
and his reply to Mr. Harris was, the demand of an 
enormous salary, which, being refused, it was at last 
settled that Miss Julia Betterton should be engaged 
for the term of five years, at the comfortable remu- 
neration of fifteen, sixteen, seventeen^ eighteen, and 
twenty pounds per week. 

The enterprising manager, having retained the 
services of the fair young lady at a large salary, was 
therefore determined that she should earn it; to 
effect which he gave her every chance of obtaining 
popularity. The newspapers inserted the usual 
" puffs preliminary," and Mrs. Hannah More's dull 
play of " Percy" was selected for her to make her 
debUt in the part of Elwina. 

It was on the 12th of October, 1797, that she 
performed that character, and with the most distin- 
guished success, which success was the more strik- 
ing, as the play itself is perhaps the dullest in the 
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acting catalogue, and the part of Elwina by no 
means a brilliant one. 

Managers have always reasons for their conduct, 
impenetrable to the understandings of those who are 
not in their confidence. Miss Julia Betterton had 
been engaged at a Tery high salary, she had played^ 
and been received with the most triumphant ap- 
plause, yet the very next evening another candidate 
for tragic honours was ushered before the Covent 
Crarden audience, in the person of the ci-devant Miss 
Campion, then but just married to Mr. Pope the 
tragedian. 

This singular proceeding on the part of the ma- 
nager, caused very unpleasant sensations in the 
bosom of our heroine, but the afiair was thus ex- 
plained. "The young Scotch Roscius," (as Mr. 
Henry Johnston was then called,) had been engaged 
at Covent Garden, and a young tragic actress was 
required to perform with him. Mr. Harris had 
himself engaged Miss Betterton ; whilst Mr. Lewis, 
his stage-manager, on his summer trip to Dublin 
saw Miss Campion, and, without consulting his prin- 
cipal, took upon himself the responsibility of en- 
gaging that lady. 

The truth was, that Miss Campion (then Mrs. 
Pope) was the better actress in tragedy, although 
engaged at a small salary; but Miss Betterton 
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being engaged by the proprietor himself^ and at a 
high retaining fee, was too expensive a purchase to 
be placed out of sight upon the managerial shelf. 

A very natural expedient oflfered itself. Miss 
Campion was the best tragedian, but could not act 
comedy ; while Miss Betterton was the worst trage- 
dian, but could, and would, act comedy. The 
ladies were put in their proper places, and Melpo- 
mene and her lively sister, were infinitely honoured 
by the arrangement. 

Miss Betterton was now the appointed comic 
leader in the female characters; her first part in 
which was Miss Busport in Cumberland's admirable 
comedy of " The West Indian." In her acting, she 
not only pleased the prejudiced many, but delighted 
the judicious few. Cumberland, the author, was so 
charmed, that he instantly appointed her to play the 
character of the heroine in his new piece of " False 
Impressions," in which she appeared on the 23rd of 
November, and had the additional honour of speak- 
ing the epilogue. 

It has been often remarked that Mrs. Glover 
bears a strong resemblance to the once celebrated 
Mrs. Abingdon, both in person and manner. This 
popular actress returned to the stage for a few 
nights only, and charmed all the town in the cha- 
racter of Lady Sadlife in "The Double Gallant." 
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Here was another circumstance likely to damp the 
spirits of the young aspirant, but the reverse was the 
fact ; for her eflforts were more than ever cheered by 
the plaudits of the public, and her spirits exhilarated 
by the encomiums of the veteran Mrs. Abingdon 
herself, who predicted highly, and it appears justly, 
of her future success. All tended to give a stimulus 
to the young actress's industry. 

During five seasons, Miss Betterton remained at 
Covent Garden, though thrown into temporary 
seclusion in the course of that period, by the ap- 
pedranee of a new and lovely actress — Mrs. Henry 
Johnston. This lady performed in a variety of new 
pieces, — ^Amelia Wildenhame, in " Lover's Vows ;" 
Miss Blandford, in "Speed the Plough;" Julia 
Faulkner, in " The Way to get Married," See. ;— all 
of which characters ought, according to her en- 
gagement, to have been cast to Miss Betterton. 

The management, only thinking of the large 
salary which they had bound themselves to pay to 
our heroine, resolved that she should not remain 
idle, therefore very unjustly cast her such matronly 
parts in tragedy as Lady Bandolph, the Queen in 
" Kichard the Third," and other characters of the 
same description, which, from her youthful appear- 
ance, she was then quite unfitted for ; and although 
she performed them with talent and discrimination^ 
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yet they were not calculated to increase her reputa- 
tion» This conduct on the part of a manager, i» a 
very common occurrence, and is (in green-room 
parlance) called " sinking an actress." 

About this time (1797) it appears that she had 
subjected two gentlemen of the profession to 
wounds from "The blind archer's shaft," — a Mr. 
Biggs, and Mr. De Camp, both of Drury Lane. 
The lady escaped unscathed, for poor Biggs died — 
not of love, but indigestion ; and his rival, volatile 
De Camp, cured his love, by marrying a well-annui- 
tanted widow, nearly old enough to be his mother. 

Miss Betterton had been left under the sole pro^ 
tection of her father when very young, and as she 
grew up, she yielded to his pecuniary necessities 
all that she could earn by her talent. As she grew 
older, and received a liberal salary and had bumper 
benefits at the Bath theatre, she gave him every 
shilling, and only claimed, in return, her support. 
Nay, even while receiving sixteen or eighteen 
pounds a- week from the Covent Garden treasury, to 
him she gave it, and remained dependent for the 
very ribbon she wore in her bonnet. 

Such conduct from a father to an industrious 
and affectionate daughter, needs not any comment. 
We will only add, that we hope the case is a singular 
pne in a parent, although we are aware that there 
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are several husbands of our fair actresses, who play 
even a more dishonourable part. 

It was in the year 1799 that Mr. Glover, the son 
of a gentleman who was reported to be the possessor 
of great wealth, paid his addresses to Miss Betterton 
in the most ardent language, but she was deaf to all 
his vows. Defeated in his pleadings in the proper 
quarter, he appealed to her father, who, it appears 
on record, agreed to wheedle, or command his 
daughter to consent to become Mr. Glover's wife, 
on condition that this would-be husband should give 
him (the fond parent) a bond for one thousand 
pounds ! The bond was given, (cash was out of the 
question, for though a gentleman of great expecta-- 
tions, he seldom was troubled with ready money.) 

On the 20th of March, 1800, Julia Betterton 
stepped from the tyranny of a parent, to the heart- 
less bondage of a husband, We may as well here 
observe, that the bond so honourably obtained, was 
never paid : at which all honest souls will rejoice, 
as an instance of poetical justice. 

From this digression into the domestic concerns 
of our heroine, having announced her change of 
name, as well as of condition, we return to her 
stage pursuits. 

After the Covent Garden five years' engagement 
had expired, — feeling from the manager's conduct 
c 5 
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that there was no chance of a renewal — she offered 
her services to the other house ; and the then stage- 
manager of Old Drury, the celebrated Mr. John 
Banister, immediately closed with her on adranta- 
geous terms. She made her debut on the new arena 
in September, 1803 ; and at the close of that season, 
was re-engaged for the period of three years, upon 
an annually increasing salary. Strange to say, 
however, the engagement being arranged by one of 
the proprietors, Mr. Bichardson, who died suddenly 
before he had attached his signature to the usual 
paper, it was disputed by his legal representative, 
who insisted upon reducing the lady's expected 
salary in the amount of two pounds weekly ; and 
as the affair had not been "signed, sealed, and 
delivered," she had no redress but in the honour of 
the management. 

In this rather unpleasant dilemma, she applied to 
her friend, Mr. John Kemble, who had just then 
imdertaken the management of Covent Garden. 
He immediately presented her an engagement for 
a term of three years, which she had the prudence 
to ascertain had been duly signed and sealed before 
delivery. At Covent Garden, she remained during 
four years ; but at the end of that period, her de- 
mand of a rise of salary not being complied with, 
she quitted that establishment. 
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We next find her with the burnt-out actors of 
Drury Lane, at the Lyceum. She was a leading 
member of the corps dramatique at the opening of 
"The New Drury Lane Theatre," in 1812; and 
there she remained during the two subsequent sea- 
sons. She then sought for fame and profit in the 
provinces. 

In the provinces her profits did not keep pace 
with her fame ; and she returned to her old quarters 
at Drury Lane, and the committee of gentlemen 
managers very gladly engaged her ; here she was a 
great support to that gigantic genius, Edmund 
Kean, playing with him in nearly all those effective 
dramas (new and revived) in which he astonished 
the public, and filled an exhausted theatrical 
treasury. 

When Mr. Elliston (that eccentric, but really 
cleverest manager that Drury Lane has had since 
its rising fi-om its ashes,) became lessee, he very 
wisely secured all the available talent he could find : 
Mrs. Glover was of course included. Here, chance 
cast her an original character, that added more to 
her celebrity as a comic actress, than any which had 
fallen into her hands during many previous years. 
This was " Mrs. Simpson," the jealous lady of Mr. 
Peter Simpson, in a clever translated novelty. 
Anglicised as " Simpson & Co." Her excellent 
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acting of the part was supported by the Citizen of 
the lamented Mr. Terry, and the Mrs. Bromley of 
that eyer-charming actress, Mrs. Davison. 

Since this time she has chiefly been at the 
Haymarket, under the departed veteran, Mr. David 
Morris, and his spirited successor, Mr. Webster ; 
where, though now in the sixty-fourth year of her 
age, she flourishes — 

" Like a fair tree with scarce au autumn leaf." 

Our " glorious evergreen " has now been traced 
from her cradle to her threescore and odd years, 
with an accuracy only to be attained by a somewhat 
laborious research. A few words shall now be 
added concerning her domestic life — a life where 
her path has lain through thorns, from the mother- 
less bereavement of her infancy, the paternal 
tyranny of her girlhood, the marital misfortune of 
her womanhood, and the parental anxiety of her 
widowhood ! Mrs. Glover had not been long united, 
or rather tied to the object of her father's choice, 
and not her own election, than she discovered that 
he was pennyless — totally dependent on the doled- 
out bounty of his father, and that father, an illiberal 
bigot, enraged at his alliance, refused him all further 
pecuniary aid. 

This soi'disant wealthy man, therefore, became 
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entirely dependent upon his wife's professional 
exertions for his daily bread ; for he was one of that 
useless class of animals, the lowest perhaps in the 
human creation, "an idle gentleman;" even his 
title of gentleman rested merely on the fact that 
he had never done, or was able to do anything 
mentally or corporeally, that could be called useful 
to himself or society ! Such was the person to 
whom Mr. Betterton had sacrificed his industrious, 
talented, and affectionate daughter. 

Years rolled on in this state of mental irritation 
until she made a discovery that at once resolved her 
to free herself from the galling yoke imposed upon 
her by her father's menaces, and rendered still 
more corroding by the downright cruelty of the idle 
"gentleman," which the law doomed her to call 
" husband." It was proved to her, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that he actually supported from the pro- 
ceeds of his wife's industry and talent, another 
family ! If there be a point where patience ceases 
to be a virtue, surely this was it. 

The unhappy wife bade farewell to her worthless 
husband, and resolved to rear her children herself, 
and dedicate to them whatever her professional 
talent might produce. She had been the mother of 
eight children, only four of whom were living at 
the time of her separation. 
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With such heavy claims on her maternal duties 
and her purse, Mrs. Glover hoped to remain imdis- 
turbed by the man who had forfeited all title to her 
affections : — ^but she little knew the heartlessness of 
him she had to deal with. The idle gentleman was 
determined to be supported by her ; he declared she 
was his goods — ^his chattels — ^and as much his pro- 
perty as any landed estate, had he possessed it ! 

" The law allows it, and the court awards it," was 
his apt Shylock quotation. He made application to 
the treasury of the theatre, for the payment to Mm 
alone of the lady's salary. This modest request 
being refused, he served the treasurer with a legal 
notice, demanding that his wife's salary (then only 
ten pounds per week) should thenceforth be paid in 
the following proportions, i. e., six pounds per week 
to himself — and the other four to Mrs. Glover ! out 
of which four she might support herself and chil- 
dren, while the six would be devoted to himself and 
his luxuries. If these facts were not on our legal 
records, we should doubt the possibility of any man, 
however despicable, possessing effrontery enough, 
openly to make such a demand. 

A few weeks after this, Mr. Glover conmienced 
an action against the Committee of Drury Lane, to 
recover the amount of salary for his wife's services, 
from the 6th of December, 1817, to the 7th of 
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February, 1818, being ten weeks, at ten pounds per 
week. The notice was put in proof before a learned 
judge. The jury expressed their indignation, but 
as the action had gone by what is technically called 
" default," they were compelled to give Mr. Glover 
some damages, when, instead of the sued-for hundred 
pounds, they awarded him one farthing. 

Failing in his attack upon his wife's purse, he 
next made one upon her feelings, as the following 
police report will prove, which is here copied verba- 
tim from a daily paper : — 

" Union Hall. — Extraordinary attempt of Mr. 
Glover, husband to the celebrated actress, to take 
his children from their mother, December 19, 1817. 
— ^A gentleman, who stated his name to be Glover, 
and that he was husband of the celebrated actress 
of that name, appeared before the magistrate (Mr. 
Sergeant Sellon), having, at the same time, hold of 
a lovely and interesting little girl, whose hand he 
firmly grasped and refused to relinquish. The phild 
was fashionably dressed, and her other hand was in 
the possession of a female of respectable appear- 
ance, and who appeared equally determined with 
Mr. Glover, to retain possession of it. 

" Mr. Glover stated that his wife had absented 
herself from his society, and had taken his children 
with her. He had been endeavouring for a long 
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time to discover the place of abode of Mrs. Glover, 
for the purpose of taking possesion of his offspring. 
He had been in France for three years, during 
which time his wife had run him considerably in 
debt. On this day, as he was going along St. 
Martin's Lane, he observed his daughter in the 
care of the young woman, who he believed was a 
servant to Mrs. Glover. He demanded that she 
should deliver the child up to him ; but she refused 
to comply with his demand, and kept fast hold of 
the child's hand. He resided in Hercules' Build- 
ings, Lambeth, to which place it was his intention 
to conduct the child, but finding that the determi- 
nation of the servant was not to be shaken, he had 
thought proper to bring the subject under the con- 
sideration of the magistrates, and he hoped the^ 
would interfere, and order his child to be delivered 
up to him. 

" The servant, a young woman about sixteen years 
of age, stated, that she had been sent by her mis- 
tress, Mrs. Glover, to Finchley, for the young lady 
in question, at which place she had been on a visit 
to the house of Mr. Harmer, the solicitor. 

" The complainant met her in St. Martin's Lane, 
and demanded, as he stated, that the child should 
be given up to him ; but as she had been sent ex- 
pressly for the child by her mistress, she did not 
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think she would be doing her duty if she delivered 
her mistress's daughter to any other person than 
her mistress. 

" The complainant had made several attempts to 
remove Mrs. Glover's children from under her pro- 
tection : once, by attempting to enter the house by 
a one-pair-of-stairs window, by means of a ladder ; 
and at another time, by a violent application at 
the school where the young lady was placed. In 
the latter instance he failed, because the school- 
mistress required him to pay the expense that had 
been incurred for her tuition, a requisition which he 
found it difficult to comply with. Mrs. Glover en- 
tirely supported her children ; and she was deter- 
mined not to relinquish her young lady, until she 
lost the power of holding her. 

" The clerk of Union Hall stated, that he was 
acquainted with Mrs. Glover, and from her amiable 
disposition and moral conduct, he knew her to be a 
proper person to have charge of her children. 

" Mr. Sergeant Sellon (the magistrate), said that 
he had no jurisdiction over the case, and recom- 
mended that the parties should proceed to the town 
residence of Mr. Harmer, in Hatton Garden, who 
was acquainted with the affairs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glover, knd take his advice on the subject. If 
Mrs. Glover was not a proper person to have the 
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care of her children, Mr. Glover might move for a 
writ of habeas corpus, and have them produced in 
a superior court, and the proper authorities would 
then determine the case.'* 

We suppose that it is almost useless to observe, 
that the husband of Mrs. Glover did not follow the 
advice of Mr. Sergeant Sellon, but desisted from 
any further attempt at " child-lifting." 

There can be no doubt that this method of pro- 
ceeding was a mere ruse to extort money from the 
anxious mother's fears, because he cared nothing 
about his children, and was totally unable to sup- 
port them. 

Such, and many such, were the persecutions and 
gross insults to which this highly-talented but 
sacrificed woman was for many years exposed. 

If the reader, who is now perusing this page of 
our biography, has at any time seen this lady per- 
form, and has not felt that delight which has been 
anticipated, we beg such reader to think how often 
Mrs. Glover has been compelled to act when her 
heart was riven ! — ^when her mind was agonised ! — 
when she had endured mental and bodily fatigue, 
enough to overcome the strongest even of the 
stronger sex, — then the reflection of any little failure 
in her histrionic powers will be lost in sympathy 
for her sorrows, and admiration at the capacity of 
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that mind, which could thus struggle through them 
all. 

To her brothers, in their hours of distress, she 
was always a liberal friend and an aflfectionate 
sister. To her father, whose harsh commands had 
almost forced her to the altar to pledge herself to 
a life of wretchedness, she tendered her forgiveness, 
cherished him in his lingering illness, supported 
him in his prostrated age, till the hour arrived, 
when — 

" She dropped the filial tear 
On a departed parent's grave !" 

To her husband But his deeds are on record : 

they have spoken for themselves ; and we will spare 
his memory further reproach. To her children, 
and, alas! her orphaned grandchildren too, (five, we 
think, in number!) she has been, not merely an 
affectionate mother, but a toiling slave. 

The sketch of this admirable actress shall be 
concluded by a few observations on her professional 
talent, as she has evinced it during the last twenty- 
five years, which we have gathered from our best 
critical writers of that period. 

Mrs. Glover's style of acting is more suited to 
broad humour than to the sickly and stilted senti- 
ments of modern comedy. She was an admirable 
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Estafania, an excellent Beatrice, and Mrs. Oakley, 
but she made but an indifferent representative of 
the heroines of our modem writers, where affectation 
superseded nature. Her humour was, and perhaps 
rather strong, but is always pleasing, certainly never 
offensive. 

" When by fond ambition drawn aside, 

Giddy with praise and puffed with female pride 
She quits the comic scene, and in pretence 
To tragic merit, breaks down nature's fence, 
I scarcely can believe my ears or eyes, 
Or find out Glover, through the dark disguise ! !" 

The above ill-natured, but too just remark, was 
made some years since, when she was perhaps 
obliged by the management to enact the tragic 
queens at Drury Lane. Of the lady's tragic powers 
we never thought highly — her best tragic character 
from Shakspeare was Queen Elizabeth in " Bichard 
the Third ;" but even there her fine comic features 
could not, by any possibility, be worked up to the 
truly pathetic expression. Her figure, too, had hot 
that dignity and elegance which is required in tra- 
gedy. 

To sum up the whole, without entering minutely 
into the various causes, "she had no real genius 
for tragedy." And the critical part of her admirers. 
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when they saw her attempt it, always regretted 
that she who could do so well, was allowed to do 
so ill. 

When this admirable comic actress let herself 
down in the- scale of acting, from the hilarious and 
dashing woman of fashion into the garrulous old 
nurse of the house of Capulet, or the bouncing 
dame Heidelberg, she did wisely : she was then 
wending her way towards her " threescore years !" 
It is a cast of characters in which she can have very 
few competitors; she can play them admirably, and 
they will last during the residue of her life. Mrs. 
Glover is about the medium height, perhaps a little 
taller ; her eyes are blue, with fine eyelashes ; her 
complexion was always beautifully fair, and sorrow 
has not left its traces on her countenance, however 
deeply her heart has been wounded. 

Forty years ago, if we may believe the writers of 
that period, " she was one of the most lovely crea- 
tures ever beheld ;" and even now at the autunmal 
period of her sixty-fourth year, she is what is gene- 
rally termed "a remarkably fine middle-aged wo- 
man." She is admirably placed at the Haymarket 
theatre, where we trust she will remain during the 
rest of her life, for — " She is one of the pillars of 
the drama!" We are told that the Shakspearian 
readings of Mrs. Glover are beautiful, and that she 
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contemplates (as we have observed in another bio- 
graphy) opening a dramatic school, for the purpose 
of giving instructions to young ladies intended for 
the stage. 

May all success attend her, and may the autumn 
of her days be passed in peace ! 



MISS PATON, 

NOW 

MRS. WOOD. 



How could'st thou, ladj, leave the world. 
That nought to thee but praiges gave I 
Why were its blewings from thee hurl'd. 
To languish in a living grave 7 
Immured within a convent's cell, 
(Chamber unmeet for one so fair) 
A glimmering lamp— and tolling ben 
To rouse thee to thy matin prayer I 
For gown of silk, rude sackcloth worn. 
On the cold earth to bend thy knee. 
And have thy flowing tresses shorn, — 
Ladyt this was not meet for thee I 
No ! thou'st thrown off the livhag shroud 
Of superstitious gloomy power; 
And once again the admiring crowd 
Hail thee of song the unfaded flower t 



This most accomplished singer, and very charming 
woman, with whose talent all patrons of the drama 
must have been long acquainted, is the datighter 
of Mr. Paton, who, at the period of our heroine's 
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birth, in 1802, was the conductor of a mathematical 
academy in Edinburgh. 

From her very cradle Miss Susannah Paton gave 
indications of a musical genius ; and when scarcely 
more than four years of age she performed on the 
pianoforte and harp, in a style of such excellence, 
that (says our informant) " I expected never to hear 
the like again." 

In 1807 some fantasias, &c., were published as 
her composition! We merely mention this fact; 
but with the memory of Mozart's juvenile eflforts 
before us, we cannot vouch for the young lady's 
originality. 

Her infant talents obtained the fostering patron- 
age of the Duchess of Buccleugh, with whom one 
of her biographers gravely asserts, " she at the age 
of five years held a correspondence, respecting the 
publication of some of her (the infant's) musical 
productions." Perhaps our reader will join us, in 
exclaiming with Dominee Sampson — "Prodigious!" 

In 1810 Miss Paton appeared at several concerts 
in Edinburgh, where she sang and played the harp 
and piano, recited Collins's " Ode on the Passions ;" 
Dryden's "Alexander's Feast," &c. &c. Some of 
these concerts were patronised by the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, the Duchess of Gordon, and other 
ladies of distinction. 
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It is but justice to Mr. and Mrs. Paton to say, 
that the accomplished skill displayed by their 
daughter was attained through their instruction 
solely, and that they were the result of incessant 
and elaborate attention on their parts, and unwea- 
ried exertion on hers. 

Miss Paton quitted Edinburgh for London, and 
about 1812, 1813, and the early part of 1814, she 
was occasionally seen at most of the fashionable 
concerts of the metropolis; but these very early 
exertions militated much against her health, and 
also her mental powers not having expanded in 
proportion to her musical talents, her friends were . 
induced to withdraw her awhile from the view of 
the public. But though removed from the gaze of 
the many Miss Paton still delighted the few, and 
was occasionally heard in private parties. 

We well remember at that period, 1812, (our young 
remembrance did not then furnish any parallel) the 
delight and astonishment we felt at hearing Miss 
Paton sing one morning, at the academy of that 
graceful maitresse de dance, and most amiable 
woman Mrs. Elliston. She was introduced there 
by the lady of Sir Allan Chambers. In return for 
the amusement she had received in witnessing the 
performances of the pupils, the young musician 
repaid them in her own notes. She sang several 
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Scotch airs then popular, with great na'iVet^ and 
iBweetness, and executed a somewhat difficult sonata 
on the pianoforte with much style and effect, and 
«he was then pronounced by the assembled gover- 
nesses, who acted as chaperons to the juyehile 
pupils, a " perfect prodigy." 

In 1820 she appeared at the Bath concerts, and 
made a very decided " hit." After that she appeared 
at Huntingdon, at two concerts given by the organ- 
ist of that town ; and she there " won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people." When the Hay- 
market theatre opened for the season, in 1822, our 
heroine was spoken of " as a musical phenomenon 
that was about to appear ;" and expectation stood on 
tiptoe. On the 3rd of August in that year. Miss 
Paton made her courtesy to a dramatic audience in 
the character of Susannah, in the "Marriage of 
Figaro." Never, perhaps, was success more de- 
cided, or more deserved. She then performed 
Rosina in the "Barber of Seville," and Polly in the 
" Beggar's Opera." 

The two months success at the Haymarket 
theatre, procured her an engagement at Covent 
Garden; and we may venture to give "the man- 
ager's allusion to this lady, in his farewell address, 
at the closing of the Haymarket season." 

" Among the new candidates who have adventured 
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upon these boards, a young lady, whom your dis- 
criminating award has raised to the highest rank of 
musical pretension, will ever haye to recollect that 
her first efforts were encouraged by tiie friends and 
patrons of the Haymarket theatre." 

On the 19th of the following October, Miss 
Paton appeared at Covent Garden, as Polly, and 
after repeating that character two or three times, 
she was, it is said, seriously indisposed, and her 
name withdrawn from the playbills until the 7th of 
December, when she appeared as Mandane, which 
she had scarcely performed, before the truth of the 
absence was divulged. Miss M. Tree would not 
consent to perform with Miss Paton, unless she 
(Miss Paton) would play the secondary parts to her 
(Miss M. Tree). This little affair of jealousy of our 
fair debutante, called forth a letter from her father's 
ever ready pen, which appeared in "the then 
fashionable daily paper." 

On her benefit night, that season, her sister, (Miss 
Isabella Paton) made her appearance as Letitia 
Hardy. She had some ability, but not sufiicient to 
lead in comedy. 

After her first success had established Miss Paton 

as the leading vocalist of the day, she visited all 

the principal provincial theatres in their turn : sung 

at most of the musical festivals, and broke her 
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engagement with Mr. Morris at the Haymarket 
theatre ; for which (she being then a minor) her 
father was prosecuted. 

We must now touch upon a matter of a tender 
nature. 

'« Truth is strange. 

Stranger than fiction !" 

This lady's aptitude to change aknost exceeds 
fiction ; we will therefore give the opinions of her 
friends in particular, and the public in general, as 
they were reported and printed at the vacillating 
period alluded to. 

One publication states : — " This young lady's 
conduct affords an exemplary instance of disap- 
pointed ambition and retributive justice, which 
pretty generally attends breaches of faith plighted 
in ' first love.' 

" It is well known in all theatrical circles, that 
some time since, this lady plighted her faith to a 
young medical gentleman of a respectable and 
ancient family, and we believe a lineal descendant of 
the celebrated colonel who once evinced an ardent 
desire for the crown jewels, deposited in the Tower 
of London. The young medicus is elegant in form, 
highly accomplished in manners, and a devotee at 
Saint Cecilia's shrine. He was skilful in his pro- 
fession, moved in good society, and his prosoects 
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were in every respect most advantageous. They 
often met at the musical soir6e of a mutual friend, 
and a warm attachment was the consequence. The 
gentleman made an oflfe* of marriage, which she 
immediately accepted; vows, and pledges of an 
unalterable love, fidelity, &c. &c., until death, were 
mutually exchanged. No sooner did Mr. Paton 
learn the nature of the overtures that had been 
made to his daughter, than he opposed them with 
vehemence. 

" Now we are far from asserting that Mr. Paton 
did not, to the best of his knowledge, act for his 
daughter's benefit; but she having, in consequence of 
the remissness of her friends, in not preventing the 
intimacy which led to it, formed a positive engage- 
ment, not with a ' scatterling,' whom no one knew 
or cared for, but with a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion, of highly reputable connexion, who was well 
skilled in a lucrative profession, and who oflfered to 
make every arrangement in his power to satisfy the 
pecuniary wishes of her relatives ; we think it was 
ill-advised to break it off*, and reject what was cer- 
tainly a suitable and good match for the chance of 
one tkat was better or more splendid. The young 
couple had agreed to make a settlement of two 
hundred pounds a-year upon the parents of the 
lady as a compensation for their trouble, expense 
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and anxiety in bringing the daughter forward ; but 
the old man's reply to the daughter's explanation, 
was, * If you must have a husband, wait, and you 
will no doubt .marry some lord !' 

" Notwithstanding this parental advice, Miss Paton 
manifested a determination to act for herself on the 
point, on which she then thought the happiness of 
her Aiture life depended ; and it is a known and 
acknowledged fact, that she said to an intimate 
friend of her lover's, one who was in their mutual 
confidence, * Tell Michael that I would marry him 
even if he were a shepherd's boy, and had * nae 
mair than twa bawbees a-day.' 

" In feet she exceeded her lover in protestations of 
affection. A day was ultimately fixed for their 
marriage, and at no time were declarations of con- 
stancy more plentiful or more fervent. On the very 
day that the marriage was to take place, she for the 
first time hesitated, and then declared that pruden- 
tial motives induced her for the present to recede. 
The next and final intimation the lover received of 

her altered intentions, was the return of some 

trinkets he had presented to her. 

" Whether or not the coronet, which her father had 

pictured to her imagination, now flitted before her 

'mind's eye,' we will not pretend to determine; 

but when her lover approached her to ask some 
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explanation, she coolly, and in the most positive 
terms, refused to perform 'her marriage promise !' 

" This was certainly enough to pique any gentle- 
man's pride and vanity, if they were inherent in hip 
nature; hut the strong nerved medicus scorned to 
give a coroner's inquest the opportunity of recording, 
* Died by the visitation of cupid,' although, being 
a person of most gentlemanly feeling, and not defir 
cient in sensibility, the rejection of his addresses to 
her, for whom he had made piany sacrifices, was 
likely to cause an impression not easily effaced. 

'^ His legal friends advised him to bring an action 
for * breach of promise,' &c. &c. ; but he had more 
manly prudence than to challenge the world's dread 
laugh, for any damages a jury might award. He 
took a wiser revenge upon the *Lord stricken 
lady/ 

"He immediately oflfered his hand to one who 
showed that she diflfered in opinion from her fickle 
sister of the Thespian train. They were married. 
The bride retired from the stage, (where her grace 
and beauty could not compensate for her want of 
histrionic genius and talent!), and the bridegroom 
settled quietly in his profession; and he is now 
residing near Grosvenor Square, in extensive prac- 
tice, respected and employed by a numerous con- 
nexion, and has a high character for delicacy, skill, 
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and nerve, in the three branches of the Eseulapian 
art." 

Now that her lover was irretrievably lost, it was 
clear to all observers (and they were many !) that 
she began to feel most bitterly on the subject ; her 
health appeared to snflfer ; her person wasted ; and 
her appearance excited the compassion of many, 
and the derision of not a few ; and fair ladies of the 
green-room were frequently in the habit of humming 
(by mere accident of course !) a line from an old 
song — 

" She that will DOt when she maj, 
When she will, she shall have nay ! " 

She struggled against all this; but every effort 
of gaiety was succeeded by a marked dejection, that 
appeared a perfect contrast ; and it was whispered, 
that it was in one of those hopeless and careless 
moments as to her future happiness, that she con- 
sented to become (agreeably to the laws of her 
native Scotland) Lady William Lennox. 

As her father prophecied, she had obtained " A 
Lord :" the title, (though only one allowed by cour- 
tesy) gratified the lady's vanity, and the earnings of 
her undoubted talent, (if we may judge from the 
avidity with which he collected them,) were highly 
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gratifying to his lordship's propensities. He had 
(per Hymen) come into the possession of a little 
mine of wealth, and he resolved to "work the 
mine/' while it could yield an ounce of the glitter- 
ing metal. But in his lordship's early reading, it 
appeared that he had never met with the fable of 
" the goose and the golden eggs," and her constant 
professional exertions to obtain for her noble hus- 
band the object of his idolatry — gold, so completely 
undermined the health, and impaired the powers of 
his victim-wife, that even when the curtain rose to 
crowded audiences, the public were never certain if 
they were to be delighted with her dulcet voice, or 
disappointed by a medical certificate of her " total 
incapability to play that evening." 

She had married "a lord!" taken him "for 
better for worse," as the priest or the blacksmith, 
(nHmporte f) asserted. The produce of her toil and 
talent — ^was his ! " The law allows it and the court 
awards it." His lordship could have exclaimed, 
(perhaps did) with Petruchio to his Katherine — 

'* You are mj ox — my ass ! — my household stuff. 
My goods ! my chattels/' &c. &c. 

Such was her state of " vassalage" that the on dit 

was " she had not a will of her own, even in the 
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choice of a dress; his lordship boasting that he had 
exquisite taste in all the outward adornments, that a 
nobleman's wife ought to require." 

« Woman's mind is like the element of fire — 
Treat it with gentle caution— -it will shine 
The radiant minister of joy and comfort ; 
But stem reproach,— or a too blind neglect, 
May roQse its perilous energies, — to spread 
Unthongbt of scenes of misery and terror." 

In quoting the above lines, we do not presume to 
say whether it was "stern reproach," or "blind 
neglect," — ^both — either, or neither — which caused 
the fair vocalist's estrangement from her noble hus- 
band, we only remark that logicians tell us "there 
can be no effects without causes," — whether the 
cause of the sad effect, in this case, arose from 
" blind neglect" of the lady — ^there was no " blind 
neglect" as to the earnings of her talent, or in see- 
ing that the profits were duly paid. His lordship 
was, in this respect, according to mercantile phrase- 
ologyj "strictly a man of business." 

We have observed that Miss Paton became Lady 
William Lennox, according to the Scottish matri- 
monial code, which allows an almost immediate 
divorce, on either party violating — (not exactly the 
vow, but) the civil contract. 
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Lady William Lennox selected a second, (and 
we hope a last) object for her matrinionial regards : 
(for she has always been legally correct!) Mr. 
Wood, a handsome and kind-hearted young man, 
had then but recently appeared on the Covent 
Garden boards, as a principal singer; he had a 
splendid voice, but was not a musician. liady 
William Lennox pitied his want of science, and 
("pity is akin to loye!") so she volunteered to 
become his instructor. A mutual attachment was 
the consequence, strictly platonic in the commence- 
ment. 

At last she defied the world's opinions, she defied 
her lordling husband's marital claims, and sought 
shelter with the mother of her new lover. The 
noble and defeated husband was indignant, and 
demanded his wife from Mr. Wood, and Mrs. 
Wood, senior ; to which demand Mr. Wood coolly 
refused compliance, saying " that as his lordship 
was married in Scotland, he could travel north and 
divorce his wife, or so arrange the affair, as to 
enable his wife to divorce him ; and that as soon as 
Scotch law had pronounced her to be again 
Susannah Paton, English law should immediately 
declare her to be Mrs. Wood ! That his lordship 
had " feathered his nest " pretty comfortably froi^ 
the profits of her talent, but that he would never 
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get a farthing more, and, therefore, had better 
pretend to " resign" before he was absolutely 
" kicked out." 

Unpalatable as Mr. Wood's advice might appear, 
yet his lordship, it is said, implicitly followed it. 

He turned his nasal promentary " due North," 
and ins noble body followed it, till it scented Auld 
Reekie. And it is asserted that he condescended, 
then and there, so to arrange the matter, as to 
enable his lady to avail herself of the Scottish law, 
and divorce her husband! In fact it is a mere 
ceremony, or like a rubber at whist, where one 
party plays a wrong card, and the opponent claims 
a revoke, and thus the matter ends, and both are 
free to change partners, and begin a fresh game. 

Although Lady William Lennox was thus eman- 
cipated, and by becoming Mrs. Wood, (according 
to the law of England) for ever resigned her very 
remote chance of becoming Duchess of Richmond, 
there was no mention of Lord William's having 
been divorced from the hard earnings of her talent, 
during the many years of her professional labour, 
when he condescended to be " his wife's treasurer !" 
Falstaff says, " Paying back is a double trouble," 
perhaps his lordship was of FalstaflTs opinion. A 
re-fund is the most unpopular of all our funds, and 
never thought of in the money-market. 
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All was now " couleur de rose^ No pair of turtle 
doves ever appeared more truly happy than the pair 
of vocalists Mr. and Mrs. Wood. He made daily 
improvement in his profession; — with so fair, so 
clever, and so indefatigable an instructor, how could 
he do otherwise? She was a splendid musician and 
an attached wife. Under such genial influence our 
heroine recovered her health, and the cheerftilness 
of her early days. Lucrative professional engage- 
ments succeeded each other, and having exhausted 
the exchequers of home theatres, tempting oflfers 
fromi America induced them to cross the Atlantic, 
and exchange their dulcet notes for yankee dollars. 

As the fair lady had now some control over her 
cash, a handsome portion of those dollars were pru- 
dently garnered, and on their return to " merry old 
England," very wisely invested in a Yorkshire estate, 
on which they resolved to retire, and enjoy that ease, 
and quiet domestic comfort which they had so indus- 
triously won. But, we must paraphrase a passage 
in our own immortal Shakspeare : — 

« Nature her custom holds. 
Let wealth say what it will !*' 

Calm, sequestered life, was not to them enjoyment. 
After so many years of bustle, the excitement of 
travel, and professional squables, and the great 
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Atlantic, and transatlantic breezes, squalls, and hur- 
ricanes, suddenly to sink into the comparative duck- 
pond quietude of their Yorkshire snuggery, was too 
great a contrast, and they, as might be expected, 
became ennuye; therefore, to dispel the gloom that 
would mtrude, (and at the same time to increase 
their store for the "wee bairns," present and \x^ 
come,) they accepted occasional engagements, chiefly 
at the provincial theatres, which for a time proved 
not only pleasant, but most profitable ; but at last, 
a blight came over the theatricals of the whole king- 
dom, — ^the cause we shall not here attempt to inves- 
tigate — and a general Thespian insolvency was the 
result— 

*' From Michael's mount, to John O'Groats." 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, therefore, retired again to the 
monotony of their luxurious Yorkshire Tusculum ; 
where, strange to relate, a religious mania seized 
our heroine. She resolved to quit, " Uxorious com- 
forts, and e'en dear Joel' — change her creed ! and 
turn Catholic ! and within a cloister's solitude " lead 
a nun's life." 

Mr. Wood had now become a sort of philosopher ; 
at all events, though not a bookworm, he had read 
his wife rightly. She was a creature of sudden im- 
pulses ; which, when opposed, became more violent, 
— but unopposed, cured themselves. He knew 
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that the cell, her joyless (as well as her Jbe-less) 
cell ! the early matins, the absence of habitual do- 
mestic comforts, and all those little luxuries, which 
usage had made a second nature, would soon wear 
out her ascetic freak of fancy. That he was right in 
his calculation, the event proved. 

While the variable wife devoted herself to " fast- 
ing, prayer, and penance," the honest kind-hearted 
husband, in the sports of the field, and the com- 
panionship of his ^' dog and his gun," found health 
and harmless amusement, and calmly awaited the 
moment, when the woman he ardently loved, would 
awaken from her aberration from domestic duties, 
and quit the bosom of her newly elected " Mother- 
Church," and return to the equally sacred, and more 
natural duties of the mother of her ofispring ! 

All allowed that it was a most extraordinary de- 
termination on the part of a.ladyin her very "prime 
of days," apparently in possession of every accessary 
to worldly happiness, as a wife, a mother, sister, 
daughter, with troops of friends, respected by all 
who knew her 1 — ^What more could woman wish ? 

All were surprised that so kind, so afiectionate a 
husband, should sufier such a deprivation ; but Mr. 
Joseph Wood was " a cunning chiel," arid " full 
we'el he kenned the lassie's mind." 

She made no irrevocable vow to the monastic life, 
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having in her recollection (though misled by a 
strange fanaticism) the solemn one which she had 
made to the husband of her heart's selection, at the 
altar of the Episcopal Church. She was within the 
convent walls merely as " a religious pupil — on 
liking." There she met many of the fair, but disap- 
pointed of her sex, who had fled from a world, with 
whose cares, perplexities, misfortunes, and dangers, 
they felt themselves too weak to contend. Their 
cases we can understand, and pity ; but Mrs. Wood's 
was the very opposite to all this. She had no cares, 
no dangers, no misfortunes now to contend with, and 
she fled from every worldly comfort — renounced all 
(such is the plea of fanaticism) to serve Heaven ! 
Strange delusion! How can a woman serve the 
all-wise and beneficent Creator, by shunning the 
performance of those duties which he has expressly 
ordained her to fulfil ? 

But the ascetic mania, being indulged, soon proved 
its own cure.' The sombre bell, rousing her from a 
hard and unshared couch to attend " at midnight 
prayers !" reminded her, by contrast, of the 
prompter's oft-heard midnight bell ringing down 
the stage curtain. Then followed the reminiscence 
of her liveried lacquey announcing that her car- 
riage was in waiting ; then that of her ever kind and 
attentive husband, whose gallantry always prompted 
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him to be in readiness to hand her into it, and, 
arrived at her domestic hearth, the luxurious ^^ petit 
souper" — 

When the long hours of the public were past. 

And they met o'er champaig^e and a chicken at last ! 

A thousand such reminiscences might be sup- 
posed to flit before the eye of memory, even in 
the darkness of the convent cell. We know not 
what was the excuse, but merely relate the event. 
"Adieu thou dreary pile." She quitted the con- 
vent's walls and returned to her domestic duties ; 
shortly after which, probably to divert her mind^ 
Mrs. Wood, together with her husband, accepted 
a professional engagement, and once more charmed 
the public ear with her " harmonious breathings." 
We have lately had the pleasure of again hearing 
this re-united couple, and must pronounce, that in 
the most palmy days of their operatic career, they 
never pleased us better. 

Their recent theatrical engagements have been 
attended with both fame and profit, although they 
stood in need of neither, and by the time these 
volumes have passed through the press, will in all 
probability have again quitted all professional toil to 
resume the quiet of domestic and private life. In 
which may they long enjoy together " content and 
happiness." 
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Her lilyery laugh, oh! it resembles 
Bells on tiie breece of Summer borne. 
When love with all his train assembles. 
To hail some happy bridal mom. 



Few women who have arrived at any eminence in 
the theatrical profession, have had more dishearten- 
ing difficulties to contend with, than the lady who is 
the subject of our present memoir; but she is a 
woman of untiring industry, and most indomitable 
courage, and she conquered every obstacle, by 
boldly daring to attempt it. She was aware that 
sloth and folly shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
danger, and too often create the impossibility which 
they fear. 

She is a woman of great energy ; and what the 
spring is to the watch, energy is to the mind, the 
director of all its motions ; without it, every action 
is spiritless, every pursuit void of life. 
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When illness or misfortune destroys the mind's 
energy, how soul-less is every occupation ! Time 
passes heavily, the hours seem to lag on their way, 
the sun loses half its brightness, and the smiling 
aspect of nature seems to reproach us for our 
apathy ; but when our nerves have recovered their 
tone, and we have shaken off this mental lethargy, 
we become more sensible of its deadening influence ; 
the mind has recovered its elasticity, and we luxu- 
riate in the sensation. Without energy, even virtue 
languishes. In vain duty may point the way, or 
conscience warn us with her " still small voice"— 
like the sluggard, we gaze around us, and relapse 
into inactivity— while on the contrary, the mind 
whose energies are vigorous, never rests till it attains 
the object of its pursuit. Such has been the mind 
of Mrs. Nisbett. 

Accurate observers will corroborate the opinion 
that women are by no means inferior to men in 
resolution, and much less so in courage — (mental 
courage), than is generally imagined. The reason 
why they appear to be so, is this — the majority con- 
ceiving that timidity is attractive, affect to be more 
afraid than they really are, — ^while men — ^wishing to 
assume an heroic attitude, pretend to be less I 

The paternal grandfather of the gay and laughter- 
loving heroine of this memoir, was an Irish gentle- 
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man, of what is called, " the good old stock." He 
was named John Macnamara. Although born in 
the county of Clare, he spent the greater part of 
his life on an estate which he possessed in the island 
of Saint Christopher, in the West Indies. 

As " Grandsire John " was of " the good old stocky' 
it is not to be wondered at, that both in the West 
Indies and in England (where he occasionally 
sojourned), he lived in a very luxurious and prodigal 
manner, keeping almost open house, and boasting 
of the Irish hospitality in the days of " auld lang 
syne." He is said to have expended three large 
fortunes, although he died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty. 

This improvident gentleman's hospitality was 
nobly, nay, sometimes royally bestowed. The Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards William the Fourth) was 
his frequent guest. At his death, he left a son and 
daughter: the daughter, who was a celebrated 
beauty, married Lord Cranstoun. The son, Frede- 
rick Hayes Macnamara, held a commission in the 
62nd regiment during the Peninsular war, was in 
the disastrous retreat to Corunna, under Sir John 
Moore, and was near that sacrificed hero when he 
fell. 

After a somewhat narrow escape from Corunna, 
young Macnamara sighed for the domestic com- 
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forts of an English hearth, and therefore took 
unto himself a wife, the handsome, but slightly 
dowered Jane Elizabeth Williams ; and their eldest 
daughter is Louisa Cranstoun Nisbett, the accom- 
plished subject of our intended sketch. On the 
paternal side she has noble and gallant connexions. 
She is first cousin to Lord Cranstoun, and the 
much-respected baronet, Sir Henry Tyrwhitt. The 
celebrated, or we should rather say notorious. 
Admiral Macnamara — notorious for having shot a 
Colonel Montgomery, in consequence of a silly 
dispute arising out of a fight " atween twa dogs " 
(we opine that the twa doggies were the more 
rational of the pugnacious quartette) — ^was also a 
cousin of Mrs. Nisbett. 

It appears that Mr. Frederick Hayes Macna- 
mara quitted the service of the goddess of war in 
disgust at the tardiness of his promotion, and de- 
voted himself to those seducing sisters twain, Tha- 
lia and Melpomene ; but it is feared with but 
indiflferent success, either as to fame or profit. 
Many were the hardships he underwent, and fre- 
quent were the privations to which himself, wife, 
and infant family were exposed; but he was a 
reckless, laughing blade, and kicking dull care 
aside, undauntedly pursued his way through every 
difficulty. In the season of 1819 and 1820 we 
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find him as a member of the company collected by 
Mr. Elliston, when he first became lessee of Drury 
Lane ; but in a very few months his name disappeared 
fi'om that establishment. As there can be no eflTect 
without a cause, it must be stated that his secession 
was attributed to the liveliness of his disposition 
too fi-equently seducing him beyond the control of 
the management, and even of himself! He had 
talent for acting, but never gave his abilities fair 
play. 

It should be mentioned that he had dropped 
his family name, and assumed, for stage purposes, 
that of Mordaunt, under which appellation, both 
himself and his three daughters were, and are, 
known to the play-going public. 

Finding at last, that, neither in war nor the com- 
pany of the sister muses, could he gratify his am- 
bition, he turned to " Jolly Bacchus " for conso- 
lation, and that most treacherous of all deluders 
served him as he does most of his worshippers — 
betrayed him to ill-health, poverty, and disappoint- 
ment. He blamed fate when he should have 
blamed himself. 

A copy of two short notes (an application and a 
reply) have been handed to us, as indicating the 
disposition of the ex-soldier in early life, to fol- 
low the " spirited " fashion of swindling tailors ! 
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The careless, reckless tone of his note is highly 
characteristic. 

Sir, 
Your bill having been standing a verj long time, I beg to have it 
settled forthwith. Yours, &c. &c. 

T. Thwaites. 
Charlotte Street f Bloonubury, 

To which the comedian sent the following reply, 
in his own laconic style : — 

Sir, 
When your bill is tired of standing j it is welcome to sit down. 

Yours, &c. &c. 

T. H. M. 

It is customary with those struggling members of 
the theatrical profession who have young families, 
to endeavour to make them useful at as early a 
period as possible ; and thereby win on the public 
boards that money which is too often much wanted 
at home. Such was the case with the fiither of our 
heroine ; or, we should rather say, her mother, who 
was a most estimable woman in all her domestic re- 
lations, and fortunately possessed that quality which 
her gay husband had not ; namely, prudence. 
Pretty little Louisa Mordaunt evinced much of that 
precocious talent which is usually admired in children ; 
and she studied, was tutored, and acted a variety of 
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the jnrenile chararters in tragedy, coined j^ fiut^ 
and interlude. 

After a few years, we find her at the then Ljceom 
theatre, in the Strand, acting, for some person's 
benefit, the part of Jane Shore ; and adyerdsed as a 
sort of theatrical wonder, she being bnt ten years of 
age, " A ten years old Jane Shore !" Can absur^ 
dity go farther ? yet it was what might be termed 
a clever absurdity. The child was derer, the ab- 
surdity was in those who placed her in so mmatural 
a position ; and we presume their reply to our as- 
sertion will be, like that of Shakspeare's starving 
apothecary, " my poverty, not my will consented !" 
and as John Bull paid for it, he made no nice dis- 
tinction between the will and the deed. 

About six years after this, (during which time she 
had studied hard, and practised incessantly, and in 
a great measure contributed to the support of her 
numerous family,) Miss Mordaunt made her curtsey 
as a "woman," on the boards of the theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, under the management of Mr. 
Stephen Price. She was in her sixteenth year, 
although in personal appearance she might have 
passed as a splendid woman of three-and-twenty ! 
The play selected for her debfit was poor Cherry's 
comedy, of rather doubtful excellence, " The Sol- 
dier's Daughter," in which she sustained the 
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part of the Widow Cheerly. Much interest had 
been excited in certain quarters, and amongst her 
aristocratic relatives there seemed every inclination 
to promote the professional welfare of the young and 
dashing debutante. 

She was in reality the character she represented, 
" The Soldier's Daughter ;" and it was also one 
exactly suited to her powers, for they had not then 
sufficiently developed themselves. She appeared, 
and was loudly cheered, by a most brilliant house ; 
and when the curtain fell upon an epilogue (many 
lines of which strongly bore upon her own pe- 
culiar situation) her success as an actress was de- 
cided ; and her engagement with the management 
was secured. 

Amongst those of her aristocratic relatives who 
were active in their patronage of her efforts, and 
visited the green-room to congratulate her on her 
success, was her aunt, the once splendid beauty. Lady 
Cranstoun. 

After a few repetitions of the Widow Cheerly, 
she appeared as Miss Hardcastle in Goldsmith's 
excellent but almost obsolete comedy of " She Stoops 
to Conquer," and confirmed the opinion which the 
public had formed from her previous efforts. Lady 
Teazle and Olivia in the comedy of " A bold Stroke 

VOL. II. E 
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for a Husband," followed. At last, a Intimate 
five act comedy was produced, in which Miss Mor- 
daunt was cast the principal character — a lady of 
&shion. 

" The follies of feshion** by the Earl of Glengal, 
" a real English comedy, by a real Irish Lord !" was 
a pleasing novelty to a London audience, so long 
condemned to the wishy-washy translations from the 
French, which, like a substitution of ^Les Gre^ 
natdlles" for our Christmas beef, never suited their 
stomachs ; but as all English authors were (and we 
are afraid are) excluded by the translating clique, 
John Bull could obtain nothing more substantial ; 
therefore, (rndlgre nausea) natural hunger obliged 
him to swallow French frogs, nicely cooked, and 
fancy they bore some resemblance to the more sub- 
stantial fare of his youth, frimished by Messrs. 
Sheridan, Colman, Morton and Co. 

We think it was a praiseworthy act in Lord 
Glengal to attempt to produce an original English 
comedy, if it were for no other purpose than to 
prove to, perhaps better writers, that one of our 
national theatres was not hermetically closed against 
native talent ; although at the same time we are free 
to confess, that we have our doubts if such a comedy 
would have been produced there if the author had 
not been a nobleman, with certain theatrical influ- 
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ence as chairman or leading personage of the com- 
mittee of Drury Lane proprietors. 

The play was received on the first night with 
much applause by a very fashionable as well as 
numerous audience ; but the press, (a major part of 
the press) seemed resolved to " damn" his lordship's 
maiden eflforts as a writer of comedy ; and, as if 
determined to injure his merit in public estimation, 
very unfairly drew comparisons between the noble 
author and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, in which of 
course his Lordship was made to suffer. This was 
not only absurd but absolutely unjust. The noble 
Earl became so disgusted, that he quitted the 
literary arena, and has never entered it since, and 
in all probability never will. 

But a successful dramatist has always been a 
mark for envy. Even the author of " The School 
for Scandal " did not escape the malicious sneer of 
that great egotist, but clever writer, Cumberland, 
if we are to believe the green-room gossip of that 
day. Although we must confess that Sheridan took 
a most complete revenge upon the old backbiter, 
by drawing so splendid a portrait of him as Sir 
Fretfiil Plagiary, in " The Critic :" but to the anec- 
dote in question. 

When the " School for Scandal " was performing 
at Drury Lane, with uncommon applause, during 
E 2 
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the first season, Cumberland sat one evening in the 
stage-box, and it was observed by one of Sheridan's 
fnends, that he never once smiled at any of the 
good things which the author had put into th^ 
mouths of the actors. When the comedy was 
concluded, Cumberland remarked to the author's 
friend, that he was much surprised that the audi- 
ence should laugh so immoderately at what could 
not make him even smile. This sarcasm was im- 
mediately carried to Sheridan (by his friend !) when 
there was a writhing of his countenance for a few 
seconds, and then he very coolly observed, " Tell 
Cumberland that it is very ungrateful of him not to 
smile at my comedy, for I saw his tragedy the other 
night, at Covent Garden, and, by G — d, I could not 
help laughing from the beginning to the end of it." 

The rival authors were never friends after the 
reply was delivered. We need not observe, that, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary widened the breach ; for it was 
generally understood what author it was who sat for 
the portrait. 

Sheridan and Cumberland were not the only 
snarling pair of dramatists, if we can credit the anec- 
dotes that have been handed down to us of Garrick, 
backed by his junto, attacking Dr. *Hill, physician 
and playwriter. 

Garrick's epigrams, which usually turned upon 
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dome little circumstance of the day, had much 
point. They frequently drew forth additional 
flashes of merriment from his friends, and some- 
times a retort from those at whom they were aimed, 
as in the case of the following, on the renowned and 
eccentric Dr. Hill, on the failure of his farce, called 
" The Rout " in December, 1769, 

ON DR. HILL. 

" For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is ; 
His farces are physic, — his phjsic a farce is.*' 

The two next, written by some of Garrick*s 
friends, were afterwards inserted in the popular 
prints of the day. 

TO DR. HILL. 

** Thou essence of dock, of valerian, and sage. 
At once the disgrace and tlie pest of the age ; 
The worst that we wish thee, for aU thy damn'd crimes, 
Is to take thy own physic, and read thy o^n rhymes." 

The Junto* 

ANSWER TO THE JUNTO. 

** Their wish must he in form reversed 
To suit the Doctor's crimes ; 
For if he take his physic first, 
• He'll never read his rhymes.'' 

Another Junto. 

This was thought too bad by the poor doc- 
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tor, who sent to one of the papers the following 
answer : — 

TO THE JUNTO. 
" Ye desperate Junto, ye great or ye small, 
Who combat dukes, doctors, — the devil and all ; 
Whether gentlemen scribblers, or poets in jail, 
Your impprtinent curse, shall never prevail. — 
I'll neither take dock, sage, valerian, or honey; — 
Do you take the physic, — while I take the money." 

Miss Louisa Mordaunt continued her engagement 
at Drury Lane in the winter, and entered into a 
profitable arrangement with Mr. Morris for a sum- 
mer sojourn, at the Hayraarket, — where commenced 
an acquaintance which led to her marriage. She 
was flattered and won. Her ear led to her heart. 
We doubt whether there was ever yet a womanj or 
a man either, born, who disliked " flattery." Even 
those celebrated for what is called, sound sense ; 
who would be disgusted at a direct, clumsy compli- 
ment to their beauty or talents, are highly pleased 
at being told that " they dislike all flattery," being 
then indeed most flattered. 

The gentleman who won and wedded the lovely 
actress, was John Alexander Nisbett, Esq., of the 
first Life Guards, and of Brettenham Hall, in the 
county of Suffolk : he, both in mind and person. 
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was a man that might have won the coldest maiden^s 
heart ; how then could the susceptible Louisa Mor- 
daunt escape? They were married in January, 
1831, and she quitted the stage — (as she fondly 
thought) for ever. They retired to the family seat 
of the bridegroom in Suffolk. 

The following lines will fully describe the fair 
bride at this time : — 

^* Blest with a temper whose uncloaded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
Who never answers 'till her hushand cools, 
And while she rules him, — ^never shews she rules ! 
Charms hy accepting, — hy submitting sways, 
And has her humour most — ^when she obeys." 

How uncertain are all sublunary blessings ! how 
mixed are the bitters with the sweets of life ! This 
happy pair had been married scarcely seven months, 
when, by a fatal accident, the young and lovely 
bride, in the twenty-second year of her age became 
a widow/ This melancholy event was occasioned 
by a vicious horse. 

Mr. Nisbett was a most amiable and affectionate 
husband; and the widow's anguish may be con- 
ceived, but cannot be described. It is said that a 
friend was one day condoling with Mrs. Nisbett on 
the loss of her husband. " Husband !" cried the 
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lovely widow, — wiping a tear from her brilliant 
eye — 

" He never was a husband." 

" How?" cried her friend, in astonishment. 

** No ; — ^from the day of our marriage — ^he always 
remained my lover!" 

The unexpected death of Captain Nisbett, — who 
was not, as may be supposed, much of a man of 
business, caused perplexity on pecuniary points; 
there were disputed claims to property, and some 
interested parties, threw the affair into Chancery ! 
Chancery t there is ruin, — perspective beggary in 
the very name ! 

During the Chancery proceedings Mrs. Nisbett 
thought it prudent, for the sake of her own near, 
jsmd, we may add, dear relatives, to re-enter the 
theatrical profession; a profession which she had 
quitted under such happy auspices : and, accordingly, 
in October, 1832, she reappeared at Drury Lane. 
Her reception by the audience proved that they had 
not forgotten their old favourite, and that they could 
commiserate her in her recent bereavement, and en- 
courage her exertions to counteract the frowns of 
fortune. She went through a long list of the 
leading characters in genteel comedy, on each night 
increasing her fame. Amongst her chef-^crnvres 
were Rosalind, Beatrice, Violante, &c., &c. Bank- 
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ruptcies, non-payment of salaries, insolence, attempts 
at imposition, and all the petty vexations which 
crept in with the degradation and downfal of oar 
national theatres, at length induced Mrs. Nisbett to 
accept the cash-paid salary from an engagement at 
a minor theatre, in preference to " promise to pay " 
at a major house. She passed through several 
engagements for limited periods (so as not to inter- 
fere with her provincial engagements,) at the 
Queens, and also at the Strand Theatres. 

At the Queen's Theatre we were present in 
February 1835, to see Jerrold's new drama of the 
" Schoolfellows,'* in which Mrs. Nisbett sustained 
the leading character with great and deserved 
applause. On this evening there was a terrific 
outcry raised by the pittites against the bonnets, 
which, at that time, were preposterously large if at 
all fashionable. The performance was for some 
time suspended by the cry of " off bonnets " not 
being attended to. One little gentleman, whose 
patience could no longer endure the tower of Babel 
before his view, very coolly stretching out his arm, 
suddenly and somewhat uncourteously thrust the 
point of an umbrella into the crown of the brob- 
dignagian head-defender that intercepted his view of 
the stage, and carried off its straw-built roof on the 
ferrule of his conquering weapon, to the no small 
£ 5 
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amusement of the beholders, but to the great dismay 
and enragement of the fair but obstinate wearer. 
We are sorry to speak in terms of censure of our 
own sex, but really on this point they are very 
unaccommodating, and deserve to suffer for their 
tenacity. 

On the evening in question, entreaty had failed to 
remove the brobdignagian nuisance as it was called ; 
skirmish after skirmish took place between female 
heads and umbrella points, rendering the per- 
formance inaudible. At last a jolly tar, with lungs 
like a speaking-trumpet in a gale of wind, got upon 
the seat, and roared out — " Them as is gentlewomen 
is expected to take off them helephant bonnets ; 
them as don't pretend to be sitch, may keep them 
on." The effect of this odd address was like magic, 
the pride of every female took alarm, and in a 
minute " all the blue bonnets were over the 
border," to the great amusement as well as accom- 
modation of many of the audience. 

At the new Strand Theatre (that pretty bijou of a 
house,) we find that the fair young widow was a 
most profitable point of attraction to the inde- 
fatigable and clever Mr. W. J. Hammond, under 
whose management she had enlisted for a summer 
campaign. Here Mrs. Nisbett had a number of 
original and effective pieces at her command. 
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Amongst them was one extremely well written, 
and admirably acted in all its parts by the whole 
strength of the company, our heroine included, in 
which her acting was highly comic. It was called 
" Poachers and Petticoats," and had a considerable 
run. 

When Mr. Webster, the spirited and enterprising 
actor and author, became lessee of the Hajrmarket, 
he was too good a general to neglect so excellent a 
recruit, as he knew Mrs. Nisbett naust be, to a well 
regulated corps like his own. Her services were 
secured to that establishment alone for a stipulated 
number of years, and upon, we believe, a very liberal 
salary. 

Here, our great living dramatist, Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, exerted his powers for the fair widow, in 
drawing for her a part exactly suited to her every 
peculiarity of style; and in serving her, the poet 
served himself; for a more perfect performance of 
its kind we never witnessed, than Constance in the 
admirable comedy of " The Love Chase." It was 
brought out on the 9th of October, 1837, and had a 
run of nearly one hundred successive nights ; a cir- 
cumstance almost unprecedented in a summer 
theatre, where novelty is so generally sought for. 
It was a run highly complimentary, proving at once 
the merit of the author, the general talent of the 
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actors, and though last, not least, the good taste of 
the manager. The public were delighted, and the 
treasury replenished. 

Apropos of this comedy of " The Love Chase/' 
There were two gentlemen one evening at the Hay- 
market witnessing it. These gentlemen were as 
opposite in their temperature as fire and ice. About 
the middle of the third act, the icicle turned to his 
fiery fnend, (who had been indulging the delightful 
feelings which author and actors had inspired), and 
coldly asked, "Which of those women is Mrs* 
Nisbett ?" What the prose reply was, we know not, 
but as the ardent admirer of the drama put it into 
verse, while eating his Welsh rabbit at the Wrekin, 
after the theatre was over, we will let his muse 
speak for itself: — 

** Which is Nisbett you ask 1 If the moon from on high 
Brightly shone, would you ask, what is that in the sky ? 
If a comet appeared, would you calmly inquire. 
If its rays were some sparks from a chimney on fire ? 
Yet as well might you ask those wise questions of me» 
As to point out the beauty-— which you cannot see. 
If Nisbett can't touch that insensible heart 
By her acting ; what feeling can comments impart V* 

Years rolled on, and saw our lovely widow profit- 
ably engaged in her profession, but still a widow I 
She did not emulate the Dame of Ephesus, though 
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doubtless, fired by the glance of her soul-speaking 
eye, many " a soldier armed with resolution" if he 
could have found an opportunity, would have " told 
his soft tale," but we are inclined to think — without 
becoming ^^ athrivingwooer" for she seemed wedded — ^ 
to her family ! Perhaps a more amiable and affec- 
tionate elder sister never existed. Although they 
have a most excellent mother living, yet the younger 
branches of her family find Mrs. Nisbett more than 
compensates them for their lost parent ; her affec- 
tionate conduct towards them, is deserving every 
praise. 

During the Haymarket vacation, Mrs. Nisbett 
made various professional tours, and with great 
success and profit. She had now made a compro- 
mise in her complicated Chancery affairs, and could 
therefore add to her other little luxuries, that of a 
comfortable chariot and pair ; and as she had esta- 
blished herself and family in an elegant little suburban 
villa, she found it as economical as pleasant. 

One of her tours extended to Ireland, which, 
though not the country of her birth, was that of her 
progenitors. She appeared on the boards of the 
Theatre Royal, Hawkins' Street, Dublin. As an 
actress she was highly applauded ; and as a woman, 
was the admiration of the warm-hearted sons and 
daughters of Erin. Many, and most whimsical, wpre 
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the scenes of real life that occurred to her while in 
the land of the shamrock. One of the innumerable 
" Macs," a distant relative of our fair heroine, had 
called on her, and wished to escort herself and 
mother, on a sight-seeing expedition ; and as the 
worthy old gentleman was a great patron of the 
arts, he wished to show her the chef-d'-ceuvre of a 
celebrated painter, which was in the private collec- 
tion of a Dublin friend. Arrived at the gallery, the 
garrulous Irishman, among other subjects of interest, 
pointed out Cork (his native city.) "Look there, 
madam, look there," cried the enthusiastic Cicerone ; 
"Could you paint anything like that, I wonder? 
It's the very place, madam, the very place." "Why, 
cousin," archly replied the actress, " I don't know 
that I could paint Cork so much to your satisfaction ; 
but if you'll dine with me to-day, I'll try to draw 
one that I think will please you." An Irishman 
loves a joke, even if it be at his own expense. 

When Mr. Macready on the 10th of October, 1839, 
gave up the management of Covent Garden, and 
was succeeded by Madame Vestris, we find that 
Mrs. Nisbett was immediately appointed to lead in 
genteel comedy. No comedies worthy to live were 
brought out by the management, notwithstanding 
the strength of the company — a circumstance which 
requires explanation. Whether it was owing to a 
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dearth of dramatic genius in the country, or to bad 
judgment in the theatrical authorities, the fact was 
that the talents both of Mrs. Nisbett and of Madame 
Vestris herself were frequently thrown away upon 
trash. 

During the whole period of Madame Vestris's 
lesseeship of Covent Garden, Mrs. Nisbett remained 
with her ; but when the theatre fell into other hands, 
well knowing what the result would be, after Mr. 
Kemble's secession, she withdrew from a scene that 
would have lessened her professional respectability 
without adding to her pecuniary profits. Had all 
the other principal performers acted with the same 
respect for the character of their profession, (as well 
as their own characters,) the present absolute degra- 
dation would not have ensued. The theatre could 
not then have been under the controul of any but 
honourable and solvent men (for there are such),— 
actors known to the world for their talent, and 
respected for their integrity ; men who would have 
honestly tendered a small, but equitable rent, instead 
of promising an exorbitant one, and referring the 
proprietors to the Portugal Street oflBcials when its 
payment is demanded. Mr. Webster, the really 
honourable and enterprising manager of the Hay- 
market, ever on the alert to produce novelty and 
strengthen his company with all available talent, 
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immediately secured the services of Mrs. Nisbett for 
a term of years, and there she now remains, forming 
one of a phalanx of female talent unknown to the 
English stage elsewhere : in short we have now but 
one national theatre, and that is The Hatmarket. 

The character of Mrs. Nisbett's acting is essen- 
tially that of the higher walk of comedy, or, as it is 
technically called, genteel comedy. With the romps 
and hoydens of the stage she has nothing to do. 
We have spoken elsewhere in these pages of the 
laugh of Mrs. Nisbett, than which nothing can be 
more joyous yet musical, as if it sprang spontane- 
ously from the gaiety of the heart. She remains 
a widow, and we are fully authorized thus publicly 
to contradict all reports to the contrary, as offensive 
to the lady and having no foundation in truth. 



MRS. WAY LETT. 



' Here's an English ballad-tinger at the gate;— 
Shall I show her in 1 
Prithee do : — - 1 love a native ditty to my heart," 



Ob, she is like that lovely flower, 
Whose leaves drop honey as they elose 
Her voice, with more than magic power, 

Sinks in the heart 
Like pity's tear unto the mourner's woes, 

It soothes each smart. 



All hail to thee, fair and fascinating Waylett, whose 
melodious voice steals over the senses — 



• Like the sweet south 



Upon a bank of violets.'* 

Who that has ever listened to thy " Kate Kearney," 
" The Willow Glen," or a hundred other such melo- 
dies, can ever forget thy power to charm? 

This delightful vocalist is the daughter of Mr. 
Cook, a respectable upholsterer in Bath, in which 
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city she was bom on the 7th of February, 1800. 
After having received a general education, she was, 
for musical and stage instruction, placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Loder, the eminent musician; and 
she proved so apt a pupil, that on the 16th of 
March, 1816, she made her dehut on the Bath stage 
in the part of Elvina, in the melo-drama of " The 
Blind Boy." She continued to perform at Bath, 
Bristol, and Brighton, during the next two years, 
and met with much applause in most of the charac- 
ters she undertook, but particularly in the part of 
Madge, in Bickerstaff's comic opera of " Love in a 
Village," a performance which, in her hands, is 
said to be unequalled by any exhibition on the 
stage. 

A severe indisposition, which had nearly proved 
fatal to her, caused her disappearance from the 
stage, for about eight months, at the expiration of 
which time she accepted an engagement at Coventry, 
and there commenced an acquaintance that led to 
the most important, and we fear, the most unhappy 
event of her life. She became the wife of Mr. 
Waylett, a member of the theatrical company. 
They were married on the 17th of June, 1819. The 
union turned out a most discordant one ; they were 
" paired," but " not matched." They soon discovered 
a great dissimilarity in their tempers, and having 
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dragged through three miserable years, they at last 
parted: — the lady alleging as a cause, cruelty on 
the part of the gentleman; and the gentleman, 
" extravagance on the part of the lady." We have 
often heard of the old adage, " matches are made in 
heaven," but we are inclined to think that " the 
Waylett match" was dipped in a more sulphureous 
place ! 

This ferocious and all-exacting husband, was, in 
appearance, insignificance personified ; but it is said 
that he had a most inordinate ambition in his the- 
atrical pursuits ; which always met with the most 
decided discomfiture ; as the following whimsical 
decision of a sort of inquest on his acting will prove. 
It was in August, 1821, that Mr. Waylett had the 
temerity to attempt to perform Richard the Third, 
on the Birmingham stage : it turned out to be so 
wretched an affair, that a dreadful uproar took place 
at the end of the third act, which caused the manager 
to make his appearance, and entreat the audience to 
hear the play out, and then return their verdict. 
This they very kindly consented to do ; and imme- 
diately after Richard had been killed, the potential 
manager again stepped forward, and with the usual 
bow, said — " Ladies and gentlemen, now your 
verdict on the departed Richard ?" " Justifiable 
homicide !" shouted a stentorian voice from the 
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gallery, and the ambitious Mr. Waylett was heard 
of no more in Birmingham, 

Our heroine, after playing at a great variety of 
provincial theatres, and daily improving her talent, 
by the strictest attention to her professional studies, 
made her first courtesy to a metropolitan audience in 
October, 1820, and at once became a perfect treasure 
to the managers of the Adelphi Theatre, performing 
a most extensive and various cast of characters, and 
giving universal satisfaction in all. She continued 
at the Adelphi until the summer of 1824, and play- 
ing during the recess at Birmingham, where some 
foul insinuations were made against her in the public 
prints, which she promptly and spiritedly reftited. 
The maligning party wrote her a letter, acknowledg- 
ing the error he had been led into, and enclosing 
a twenty-pound note for a ticket on her benefit night. 
Her conduct, indeed, at this time, appears to have 
been highly praiseworthy, and equally guided by 
prudence and propriety. 

Finding herself suddenly thrown out of an ex- 
pected, nay, an almost concluded engagement at 
Drury Lane, she resolved to economise, and there- 
fore quitted her rather expensive apartments for 
others more suitable to her lessened income, where 
she remained till April, 1825, when she came out 
at the Haymarket Theatre, under the management 
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of Mr. David Edward Morris. She found herself 
very comfortable at " the little summer theatre," as 
it was then called ; all was well-regulated, and the 
treasury safe, although the little manager had been 
so long in Chancery, answering and being answered 
by his partner and brother-in-law, Mr. George Col- 
man. A whimsical anecdote was told amongst the 
gentlemen of the Chancery bar, as to Mr. D. E. 
Morris' anxiety with respect to the then pending 
suit, the decision of which Lord Eldon had so fre- 
quently deferred. 

A day had at length been fixed for judgment. 
Mr. Morris was in Court, evidently labouring under 
a nervous affection, vulgarly called " the fidgets." 
Now, it unfortunately happened that there were two 
suitors of the name of Morris to be heard that day ; 
but this circumstance was unknown to the little 
Haymarket manager, who was in the habit of 
speaking in Court with his counsel and solicitor, in 
reference to the cause which occasioned him so 
much anxiety. The officer of the Court, as in duty 
bound, announced in a fine sonorous voice — " Ex- 
parte Morris." — " Ah, that's me!" — exclaimed the 
fidgetty little manager, jumping from his seat; 
when to his horror he heard, not his own, but an- 
other counsellor exclaim, " My Lord, this is a poor 
lunatic, now under your Lordship's protection." — 
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" What !" cried the astonished Morris, — " oh, no, 
that's not me!" and sunk down on his seat, when 
his solicitor explained, and the Court was convulsed 
with laughter, which was shared by even the sedate 
Lord Eldon himself. 

At the Haymarket Tlieatre, although successfiil 
at her debut^ Mrs. Waylett did not meet with that 
encouragement from the management which is al- 
ways necessary to further an actress's attempts to 
obtain the general favoritism of the public. At the 
end of the Haymarket season, she accepted an oflfer 
to visit Dublin, where she met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception, and a benefit, which has scarcely 
ever been equalled in that theatre. 

With her sweet voice she was indeed the very 
" Queen of Ballad Singers:" we always loved a 
ballad, regardless of the rank of the singer — ^whe- 
ther 'twas warbled by the high-salaried actress, 
characteristically robed and scientifically accompa- 
nied, on the boards of a splendid theatre,— or a 
street-singer of the humblest grade, who, under our 
window, on a moonlight night, uttered her wild un- 
tutored notes, to win a few pence to satisfy her 
hunger, or pay for the shelter of her homeless 
head. 

We love song, that overflowing of the spirit, in 
which unassisted words are too weak to express all 
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the heart feels ; that divine voice, which Burns 
sought and found in the lovely scenes of nature, in 
the murmuring stream, the air-waving trees, the 
warble of the birds, nay, in the springing flower, or 
the dew-bespangled herbage ; that refined feeling 
which makes its way on the breath of melody, to 
the inmost soul, and carries with it a power to 
awaken the purest and most exalted sensations 
human nature is capable of. The force of poetry, 
painting, and eloquence, is great ; but clothe the 
beauty of verse in the appropriate notes of melody, 
and nothing can exceed its stirring influence over 
all the best elements within us. We ascribe song 
to the angels ; the prophet-poet, David, believed it 
to be the most acceptable mode of addressing the 
Deity ; and the history of the world shows its 
various people breathing their most ennobled feel- 
ings, whether of devotion, love, or patriotism, in the 
shape of song. 

And of all songs w6 love a ballad ; the delightful 
mixture of sense with sound, which, passing through 
the ear to the heart, not only conveys pleasure of 
the most exquisite kind, but leaves us in the mood 
best suited to the exercise of individual firiendship, 
or good-will to our fellow-men. And yet nothing 
inspires us with a more melancholy feeling than the 
sight of street-ballad-singers. It is not that their 
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notes are " out of tune and harsh," it is not the 
vulgar twang that eflfects us ; these only reach and 
oflfend the ear, — 'tis the ideas we attach to their 
song that distresses us. 

When we see a poor emaciated woman, with some 
remains of faded beauty, a sight too frequently in the 
streets of our metropolis, singing with a voice per- 
haps not unmelodious, snatches of old songs, fancy 
carries us in imagination to the hours when first she 
exercised that talent, by which she is now endeav- 
ouring to gain a morsel of bread to support her own 
attenuated frame, or that of some sick child or suf- 
fering parent ; we think of the delight with which 
her friends hailed her first attempts ; of the blush 
that mantled on her brow, when first pressed to 
sing before the youth she most wished to please; 
and now we see the downcast look, the labouring 
breast, the pallid cheek; and we hear the notes 
falling like drops of lead, heavy, dull, trembling ; 
the voice attempts to flow, but the stream of the 
heart is frozen! 

The vulgar herd of singing sailors, — impostors 
that never knew stem from stem, — ^they are not our 
ballad-singers ; their affected slang, and bellowing 
of song, make no impression upon us ; yet there is 
another class, impostors equally perhaps, that we 
never listen to without pain : we mean the pooi: 
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children who, encircling some tattered man or 
woman, join their treble voices in the tuneless ditty. 
Yes, they sing with all their might, though their 
cheeks seem pinched with famine, and their poor 
shodiess feet are smarting with the mire of the 
gutter in which they stand. Gentle reader, if thou 
art a parent, or have mourned perhaps some darling 
child, the prattle of whose roice still sounds, in 
memory's ear, like sweetest music, — pass not such a 
Yocal . group with closed hands ! They may be 
hired,— they may be impostors ; but they are 
children, — helpless, destitute children — and — ^your 
fellow creatures. 

Mrs. Waylett had one of the sweetest voices for 
light or plaintive melodies that woman had ever 
been gifted with ; but she wanted the aid of a 
known and acknowledged scientific director ; and 
she found one in the very original composer, Mr. 
Alexander Lee : and doubtless those songs which 
he expressly composed for Mrs. Waylett's style 
and voice, have added greatly to the fame of both 
the vocalist and the composer, and have tended in 
no small degree to make llie lamented Haynes 
Bayley the popular poet he was. When Mr. 
Alexander Lee (in conjunction with Captain Pol- 
hill,) became lessee of Drury Lane theatre, he of 
course secured the services of our heroine ; but 

VOL. II. F 
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the speculation proved a most disastrous one in 
a financial point of view, and in a limited number 
of months it ended ; and she had the world before 
her, to seek an engagement wherever she could 
obtain one. Since then, her life has indeed been 
one of great vicissitude. 

We find by those undoubted chronicles yclept 
the playbills, that "the New Strand Theatre" 
opened under the sole management of Mrs- 
Waylett, on Monday, November 14th, 1834, with 
"Wooing a Widow" as the first piece, "The 
Turned Head" the second, "The Four Sisters" 
as the third; and the whole concluded with a 
new drama, called "Figaro in London." On 
the drawing up of the curtain, the national anthem 
was delightfully sung, and the fair lessee never 
was in finer voice. A well-directed allusion by 
the acting-manager, (Mr. Mitchel,) to the comforts 
of the pretty little bijou of a theatre, drew down 
a volley of applause. 

Here was talent, industry, and a desire to please 
— ^they deserved success, but did not meet it. The 
speculation failed. On whom the loss fell we 
cannot say ; only this, it could not fall on our 
fair heroine, although announced as lessee, she 
being, in legal parlance, " a femme coverte^^ which 
in vulgar English means " husband pays for alV^ 
Not that we believe he did so in this case. 
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Mrs. Waylett was proverbial for the urbanity of 
her manner towards all her profession. From the 
manager to the lowest attendant she commanded 
respect. In this she formed a very pleasing con- 
trast to an arrogant songstress, whose name we 
suppress, as she has been made conscious of her folly 
by well-applied ridicule, and has been wise enough 
not to repeat it. This would-be-thought great lady, 
at one of the rehearsals, bawled out in a most impe- 
rious tone to the quiet, civil, and attentive old man, 
whose office it is to purvey the stage properties, 
" Herey fellow I bring my crook." Poor little Philip 
Stone looked up at her from his unfortunate alti- 
tude of three feet four, and said, or rather uttered a 
peculiar squeak, while pretending to look about 
him, "Madam, your fellmo isn't here as I sees!" 
The haughty actress felt the rebuke, and made her 
request in more becoming language, and was 
obeyed, at the same time receiving one of poor little 
Philip Stone's very best bows, as he handed the 
required crook. 

Mrs. Waylett always aflforded her gratuitous 
services when called upon at the anniversary dinner 
of "The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund" (one of 
those institutions that do honour to the profes- 
sional actors as well as the British public in. gene- 
ral), and the grand hall of the Freemasons has 
F 2 
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often resounded to the plaudits bestowed on her 
dulcet notes. 

While speaking of the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund, we may observe, as a fact not generally 
known, that it supported the father-in-law and the 
half brother of one of England's greatest statesmen 
and orators, who from comparative obscurity be- 
came, by the force of talent alone, " Prime Minis- 
ter of England/' Mr. Beddish, the once celebrated 
actor of Drury Lane, married the mother of George 
Canning, who was also an actress (an indiflferent 
one, although a handsome woman,) of that dra- 
matic establishment. Poor Reddish became a luna- 
tic ; and was placed by the committee of the Drury 
Lane Theatrical Fund in the celebrated York 
Asylum, where he remained under their pecuniary 
guardianship until death relieved them of their 
charge, which then devolved on his only son, young 
Reddish, whom they had boarded and excellently 
educated; and when he ceased to be a boy, and 
Canning had risen into public consideration, he did 
not disgrace the patronage which his half-brother 
obtained for him ; but, alas ! in vain. He met an 
early grave in one of our Eastern settlements. 

In October, 1835, Mrs. Waylett again paid Dub- 
lin a visit, and made her appearance on the boards 
of the Hawkins' Street Theatre, as Letitia Hardy 
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in the comedy of " The Belle's Stratagem," and the 
popular little farce of " The Four Sisters " (written 
expressly for her, and of which she has the entire 
copyright), and was received with the most enthu- 
siastic applause, especially in her song of Kate 
Kearney and other favourite ballads, in all of which 
she had a treble encore. Tlie following ballad we 
wrote expressly for the fair vocalist's benefit, and 
she rendered it popular throughout the Emerald 
Isle. 

THE LITTLE NATIVE SHAMROCK. 

I sing the gem of Erin's Isle, 
The sjmbol of her nation ; 
And many a bright surrounding smile 

Will speak its approbation ; 
Though manj a flower in Flora's bower 

With beautj's tints are glowing. 
None can surpass the trefoil grass. 
In Erin's valleys growing ! 
Hail to the shamrock ! 
Saint Patrick's sacred shamrock ! 
Flowers more rare, can not compare 
With Erin's little shamrock ! 

The proud red rose of England tells, 

The thistle of the mountain, 
Where Scotia's plaided clansman dwells. 

Free as his native fountain ; 
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The lofty leek of Wales maj speak, 

('lis fam'd Saint David's feather,) 
Our shamrock small, is worth them all. 
Rose, thistle, leek, together ! 
Hail to the shamrock ! 
The green isle's sacred shamrock ! 
Flowers more rare, can not compare 
With Erin's little shamrock ! 

God hless old Erin's unhought land ! 

Each tempest may it weather ! 
Long may each patriot heart and hand 

United cling together ! 
No prouder gem, earth's diadem 

Within her crown was glowing, 
Than the Isle whose waves are foeman's graves, 
Where the little shamrock's growing ! 
Hail to the shamrock ! 
The foe-repelling shamrock ! 
Exotics rare, can not compare 
With Erin's native shamrock ! 

At this time there was a dangling hanger-on 
about the Hawkins Street theatre — a Captain Smith, 
well known on the Dublin lounge as " little Smith," 
to whom a most extraordinary escape from destruc- 
tion occurred. He had been with a party to visit 
the Lunatic Asylum, and as they were going 
through the wards, a fine, tall, athletic man, who 
he supposed to be one of the keepers, whispered to 
him, " Your friends will only be shown the common 
apartments: follow me, and I'll shew you what 
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strangers are not allowed to see." The little cap- 
tain being inquisitive by nature, felt obliged by the 
kindness of the stalwart-looking keeper, and step- 
ping from the company of his friends, followed the 
man through sundry passages till they reached the 
leads at the top of the building ; when, to the sur- 
prise and horror of the little captain, the man com- 
manded him " to jump into the street,^* 

His companion was a madman ! and he felt that 
his next act would perhaps be, to throw him from 
the roof to the ground, which, with his immense 
strength, might have been easily eflFected. In this 
strange dilemma, the little captain's presence of 
mind did not desert him ; he calmly said, " Jump 
down ! poh ! anybody could do that ; but I'll jump 
UP, if you'll promise to catch me, and that will be 
the greatest feat." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the maniac, " so it will, 
so it will — go down— jump up — I'll catch you." 
The little captain made his exit with a speed that 
would rival a modern rail-road engine. The keepers 
were summoned, and the madman secured ; for 
though harmless for months, yet the mischievous 
paroxysm would return at an unexpected moment ; 
and that moment had arrived when he invited the 
inquisitive little captain to a jumping match. But 
the captain lives to laugh at his " hair-breadth 'scape." 
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The ffentlemen who frequent the gallery of the 
Dublm theatre have a most peculiar habit of 
fancying themselves on speaking terms with the 
performers on the stage. Amongst many stage 
occurrences to Mrs. Waylett, while delighting the 
Hibernians, we will relate one. She was, as she 
thought, singing delightfiiUy, " Oh ! tell me where 
is fancy bred ; " and on the repetition of the line, 
one of the gods chose to think it was a question 
addressed to himself, by the English singer, newly 
imported, and he bawled out his reply thus, — 
** Fancy bread 's to be had in Exchequer Street, 
ma'am, at Lynch's shop ; the best in Dublin — devil 
a better." Alas ! what nerves could bear up against 
such an interruption? Our heroine's could not: 
her good-natured laugh destroyed the melody of 
her vocal powers for the moment. 

On Mrs. Waylett's return to England, she made 
her appearance, we believe, at almost every minor 
theatre in London, including the Hajrmarket (which 
has now become superior to the " once great and 
glorious major house.") After scouring the pro- 
vinces to exhaustion, she at last ventured on 
management again ; and her name appeared as the 
lessee of the theatre, Chester. Although all who 
saw and heard were delighted, yet their numbers 
were so limited, that, like her former managerial 
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Speculation at the Strand, it was a pecuniary failure. 
The times, or the taste, had sadly changed in Chester, 
which was formerly the " great town " of a theatrical 
circuit,^-in which Munden, in his early days, saved 
money in managing. There is a curious anecdote 
extant, of a m&n who, for more than half a century, 
was an humble attach^ to the Chester Company— 
" the Chester bill-sticker." This post was for many 
years occupied by a man named Christopher Lowe. 
He had seen out, as he said, most of the managers 
of his time. He remembered Munden a mere boy , 
and the great John Kemble, " a tall, awkward, wolf- 
looking chap." 

This Christopher Lowe died in the year 1801, at 
the good old age of ninety-two. He was a marked 
character in Chester. Every body knew him from 
a dreadful occurrence in his youth. When in his 
fifteenth year, he had a severe fever, of which he 
seemingly expired. He was shrouded, coffined, and 
on the fourth day after his apparent demise, was on 
four men's shoulders on his way to the grave already 
yawning to receive him; when, suddenly, a noise 
was heard, as if forcing oflF the lid of the coffin. 
All was, of course, astonishment ; the lid was 
immediately forced open, and discovered poor 
Christopher gasping in a state of resuscitation. 
During many years afterwards, he used to amuse 
F 5 
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the curious actors with " the wonderful things he 
saw in his trance." 

Mrs. Waylett has divided her time between 
the provinces and the metropolis, as engage- 
ments oflTered. The last appearance before a 
London audience of this sweetest of our native 
ballad-singers, was at the Mary-le-bone theatre, and 
the English Opera House in February, 1843 ; when 
she played most of her favourite characters, and 
sung " Kate Kearney " as delightfiilly as ever. At 
the time this memoir is proceeding, she is delighting 
the denizens of her native city (Bath) with her 
wood-notes wild; but where she will be when it 
comes under the eye of the reader, it is impossible 
even to conjecture, — so erratic are the fair lady's 
professional pursuits. 

Mrs. Waylett has been a widow about two years, 
at least Mr. Waylett has been dead about that time ; 
and as she is still announced under that name, we have 
no right to suppose that she has again entered into 
the " holy estate," but should she exclaim with Shaks- 
peare — " The wine of life is drawn ;" she may add, 
with a slight alteration from the " bard of all time"-— 
"The Lee -is left— to brag of!" 

We close our brief memoir with the following 
lines—* 
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TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLISH BALLAD-SINGERS. 

We follow thy fairj footsteps — thou. 
Of the light heart, and laughing hrow ! 
Gem of the lyric drama's wreath, 
Music and song around thee hreathe ! 
Thoa keepest the charmed golden kejr 
T' unlock the springs of harmonj, 
And ope the mystic caverns deep, 
Where melody and music sleep. 
Thee they ohey ! thou hast the spell 
To call them from the wreathed shell 
Of ocean's depths in which they dwell. 
And wake at will — the smile or sigh. 
By the true charm — simplicity ! 
To thee the English ballad owes 
The touching gracefulness that flows, 
From nature* s warhlings ; like a stream 
That glides heneath the moonlight heam, 
Winding its gentle coarse along 
So smooth — so graceful is thy song ; 
It shows no effort — and unstrained 
Music's hest ohjeot is attained. 
That ohject still can ne'er impart 
To touch the feelings, reach the heart ! 
** Away ! upon the mountain's brow," 
Thou seem'st a " living echo" — now ! 
Now com'st before our dazzled sight 
The " Pretty Star"— that rules the night ! 
If, " Where the silvery aspens quiver** 
We meet when moonlight tints the river, 
To list beneath the evening star 
Thy dulcet voice, and ** Light Ouitar" 
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Still graceful as tbioe ** Own Blue Bell," 
The varied tones thj notes that swell ! 
What the blae bell is to the flowers 
Thou art — in music's syren bowers, 
Whilst/brcc(f exotica bloom around. 
Simple and elegant, still found ; 
Unspoilt by culture — ^yet with taste 
Ne'er oyerwrought, and ne*er misplaced -, 
To show to fashion's blinded view, 
What taste, with nature joined, can do ; 
And force misguided sense to see. 
How sweet an English song can be ! 
Oh ! when will Britain, long disgraced 
By pampered art, perverted taste, 
Cease after foreign strains to sigh. 
And view with true maternal eye, 
The native talent that has grown 
On her own soil t — and proudly own 
(What other lauds with envy see) 
How gifted England's sons miff hi be. 
Did they but share the fostering smile 
Lavished on foreiffn talent, while 
Thrown by, as worthless in the shade, 
Her children vainly ask that aid 
So willingly to strangers paid ! 
Brightly through every cloud and storm. 
Would rise the day of proud reform, 
When England to herself proved true. 
And her own artists' value knew. 
And swept away with clearing hand 
Intruders from her native land ! 



\ 
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"Hot's wm a smile that won all heut$. 
An eye, that sounded an alann to loTe.'* 



Here is another instance of the theatrical pro- 
fession being an hereditary one. This once lovely 
woman is the daughter of a Mr. and Mrs. Ivers, 
who were well known as respectable, but very 
mediocre performers, in a variety of provincial 
companies. 

Our heroine was bom on the 26th of February 
in the year 1788, and was frequently transplanted 
from town to town in her very earliest infancy ; and 
even while in arms, appeared uporiy although she 
could not tread the stage, as the infant Elizabeth 
in Shakspeare's historical play of " King Henry the 
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Eighth." In the year 1793, we find the name of 
Miss (Mary Ann) Ivers in the play bill of " The 
Newbury Theatre" for the girl in " The Children in 
the Wood," a character in which she discovered 
considerable in&ntine dramatic and musical talent, 
and which part it was said she continued to perform 
tiU her increase of stature rendered it impossible 
for the robins to inhume her, without an expense of 
leaves, too great for the finances of a struggling 
country manager. From this period she remained 
as a regularly retained stock vtilitarian to Mr. 
Manager Thornton, whose company moved every 
season fi-om Croydon to Beading, and thence to 
Windsor, that seat of royalty and scented soap ! 
not to mention the more ignoble residences of Gos- 
port, Newbury and Chelmsford. 

Mr. Thornton, the very Agamemnon of this con- 
federacy, is said to have been bred to the law, and 
yet fame exclaimed, and all believed her voice, 
•* Thornton was an honest man !" This Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who for nearly half a century had been 
fevoured with the patronage and fi-equently with 
the conversation of his Majesty George the Third 
and his Consort Queen Charlotte, of drama-loving 
memory, — (the votaries of the drama may well 
quote the passage of our caustic poet — "Those 
good old days when George the Third was King !") 
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This Mr. Thornton has been the hero of many a 
tale as to absence of mind ; and the absence, we 
have been assured, was not aflFected, but real. 
When from home he would put on his clean linen 
very regularly, that is, one shirt after the other, only 
omitting the customary process of taking off the 
previous ones. 

He walked about while under the razor process, 
and very frequently went forth on some suddenly- 
thought-of-business, half margin, half lather. He 
frequently, in dressing, put both stockings on one 
leg ; and then created a domestic alarm, and called 
the laundress's honesty in question because no cover- 
ing was to be found for the other. 

He was subjected to many whimsical and harm^ 
less tricks amongst his friends, who were numerous. 
They contrived a trick punch-bowl, with a plugged 
bottom, that could be withdrawn at pleasure, which, 
being put before him with his favourite beverage, 
port wine-negus, he filled his glass but once, when 
the bowl, having been purposely placed on a re- 
ceptacle, the plug was withdrawn, and the liquor 
vanished. In a minute or two, wishing to replenish 
his glass, he saw the bowl empty ; he paused, then 
thought for a moment, and rang the bell to have 
the bowl refilled; which being done, after taking 
another glass of the negus, the trick was repeated. 
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At the second appearance of the empty bowl, he 
pulled his nose and rubbed his eyes, as if he doubted 
as to his being awake or not. He, however, gave 
the waggish conspirators the benefit of that doubt, 
and ordered in another bowl, which went through 
the same trickery that had attended the previous 
two ; and the absent manager left, not certain, but 
supposing from ocular evidence, that he had drank 
three bowls of negus, when in fact he had swallowed 
but the contents of three wine-glasses. 

The following instance of his absence of mind is 
related on the authority of a veteran actor, (the late 
Mr. Wrench,) who was present on the occasion ; 
Mrs. Thornton had crossed to Calais on a week's 
visit to a relative, leaving her husband at Dovor. 
On the third day after her departure, he went to the 
post-office there, to enquire for an expected letter 
from his wife, when the following colloquy occurred. 

Thornton. — " Any letter for me. Sir ?" 

Office-heeper. — " What name. Sir ?" 

Thornton. — Name? Oh, they are addressed to 
me. 

Office-Keeper. — But your name, Sir ? 

TTiomton. — Name! dear me, in the mutiplicity 
of my affairs, — really, — name ? — ^what name ? — eh ! 
oh ! — m caU offain. 

Passing down the street, Mr. Wrench met him, 
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and salated him with a " How do you do, Mr. 
Thornton?" 

"Thank ye, my dear Sir," replied the absent 
manager, " that's the very thing I wanted to know ;" 
and away he went repeating to himself, for fear he 
should lose the sound, — "Thornton, Thornton, 
Thornton, Post-office;' and arriving there, de- 
manded, and received the expected letter from his 
wife. 

Such was the character of the manager imder 
whose control Mrs. Orger passed her stage noviciate. 

Little Mary Ann Ivers received instruction in 
music from her father, who was a tolerable profi? 
cient ; and improving under his tuition in that de- 
partment, and by frequent practice in other parts of 
her profession, she soon became a very valuable 
member of Mr. Thornton's company. In the latter 
end of 1803, she being then but fifteen years of age, 
Mr. Thomas Orger, of High Wycombe, Bucks, (a 
gentleman of considerable literary powers and 
classical attainments, and now an LL.D.) saw her ; 
but how, or where, we cannot say, because we do 
not know, and cannot even guess ; for Mr. Orger, 
being a member of the Society of Friends — ^vulgo — 
a Quaker, we dare not presume that at that period, 
he could possibly have ventured within the precincts 
of a theatre ! " To see her was to love her ;" so 
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thought Mr. Thomas Orger : and he began to weigh 
the smiles of a lovely girl against the groans of the 
meeting-house. " Oh ! the choice, what heart can 
doubt?" Love, — that has made apostates of so 
many, unstrung the finest minds, thrown down the 
cold barriers of philosophy, blunted the barb of the 
warrior, melted the heart of the stoic, " made sages 
fools, but rarely made fools sage !" soon overcame 
the scruples of Mr. Orger; and he quitted "the 
Society of Friends'* for the society of one, whose ex- 
quisite beauty, and whose charming temper, and 
many accomplishments, have since given him reason 
to rejoice. 

Many actresses have won the aflTections of Peers, 
nay, of Dukes and Princes ; but it is a glory to our 
heroine, peculiarly her own, that she found her way 
to a heart, steeled as it were, against the vanities of 
this world, deadened by the formalities, and frozen 
by the prejudices of a peculiar, though an amiable 
class of society. 

In July, 1804, Mary Ann Ivors became the law- 
ful possessor of the name by which she has been so 
long known and admired. Had the " Society" seen 
the fair bride they would have pardoned friend 
Orger, her husband, for his defalcation. She quitted 
the stage, and lived in seclusion for a considerable 
period ; but the mind once accustomed to busy and 
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varied existence, is perhaps little fitted for the re- 
tirement of a scholar's study. Mrs. Orger sighed 
for those scenes that were rendered dear to her by 
the recollection of her infancy, and the progress of 
her riper years. While the scholastic husband was 
poring over Roger Bacon, or Isaac Newton, the 
lively tempered wife was devouring Roger's " Plea- 
sures of Memory," or Campbell's "Pleasures of 
Hope ;" or, perhaps, but — no — ^we believe she read 
mtLchy therefore not ^^ Little:" what was the poor 
man to do ? He loved study and seclusion much — 
true ; but then he loved his beautiful wife more. He 
therefore yielded to the solicitations of his better half, 
(for, by that time he had read " Dux foemina facti" 
in his Virgil,) and at the latter end of 1806, he con- 
sented to his lovely partner's once more entering the 
theatrical profession. 

Agreeably to mutual consent, Mrs. Orger re-com- 
menced her theatrical career at the theatre Royal 
Glasgow ; the part she selected for her first appear- 
ance there was Amelia Wildenham, in " Lover's 
Vows." 

The young Roscius, alias Master Betty, was then 
in the zenith of his popularity ; yet the " Glasgow 
bodies," as Bailie Nicol Jarvie calls them, had time 
to appreciate Mrs. Orger's merits, and admire her 
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beauty. She remained in Scotland several years : 
Mrs. Mountain, then a very popular singer, paid a 
short professional visit to Glasgow, and was so 
struck by Mrs. Oger's acting in the musical comedy 
of " False Alarms," that she most strongly recom- 
mended her to the notice of the Drury Lane man- 
agement on her return to the south, but without 
effect. 

In the following year, the celebrated Mr. John 
Bannister, in his annual tour, was most admirably 
supported on the Glai^ow boards by Mrs. Orger, 
as Maud to his " Peeping Tom of Coventry," Nell 
to his Jobson, &c. &c. That admirable comedian, 
and most worthy man, whose heart was always a 
warm one, said little of his intentions to our heroine, 
but scarcely had he reached London, when, by his 
recommendation, an offer of an engagement was 
forwarded to her from the Drury Lane manage- 
ment. She of course accepted it ; and, accordingly, 
on the 4th of October, 1808, we find Mrs. Orger 
standing the test of metropolitan criticism as Lydia 
Languish. 

She met with an extremely flattering reception ; 
as many ladies were already in possession of the 
characters she aspired to, she had little opportunity 
of proving her powers ; and ere she had been long 
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a member of the theatre, the fire of 1809, " whelm'd 
it in one vast prodigious ruin." Following the for- 
tunes of the burnt out comedians, Mrs. Orger went 
to the Lyceum Theatre, where she particularly dis- 
tinguished' herself by her performance of Patty 
Larkins, in the farce of " The Highgate Tunnell." 
In the season of 1816, the potential managers of 
Drury Lane forbade her (in common with others) 
exerting her talent at Mr. Arnold's establishment, 
which defendu is thus alluded to in an apology made 
by Mr. Bartley on the 19th of September : 

" Ladies ani> Gentlemen, 

" It has been deemed necessary to explain thus macb, in order to 
accoant for the non-appearance of Mrs. Oger and Mrs. Harlowe, this 
evening. Although their names are in the play-bills, although Drury 
Lane Theatre is closed this evening, and their services are conse- 
quently neither required nor paid for (I), they have received 
intimation that to perform here, would be at their own peril." 

The managers of "the Lyceum" were consequently 
obliged to substitute other ladies for the forced ab- 
sentees. 

Mr. Bartley, as stage manager, also read to the 
audience the following note : — 

*• My Dear Sir, 

*' It is with regret that I am compelled to inform you, that Mr. 
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Kinnaird has forbidden my performing any longer at the English 
Opera House, -^intimating that, if neglectful of his injunction, I 
should appear here this evening, a heavy fine would be exacted, 

" I am, &c. &c. 

"M. A. Orger." 
'* To T. S. Arnold, Esq. 
Sept. 9th, 1816." 

The reading of that letter produced the foUowing 
from the pen of the banking-house M.P. : — 

*' Pall MaU, Sept. 10th, 1816. 
"Madam, 

'* Seeing, in a morning paper of this day, a statement sent by 
the manager of the English Opera House, for insertion in that paper, 
in which is a letter purporting to be from you, — I take the liberty of 
recalling to your recollection the particulars of the only conversation 
which I had the honour of holding with you, on the subject of your 
performing at that theatre. This was so long ago as last Friday 
morning, — three whole days before your name was in the bills of the 
Lyceum for last night's performance. You applied to me for per- 
mission to continue to perform at the Lyceum, whilst the Drury Lane 
Theatre was on the alternate nights closed. This I told you was 
impossible for me to grant ; as, if we permitted our performers to 
exert their talents against Covent Garden Theatre, when we were 
shut, they would do the like by us ; and that then the benefit proposed 
by our playing alternate nights would be lost, and we might as well 
let our performers appear before the public at our theatre every 
night. Not a word, I am confident, passed on the subject either of 
threat or fine. 
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« I never for one moment thought you could seriouslj suppose it a 
hardship to observe the most important condition 6f the article of 
agreement, which you, and all the performers of the winter theatres 
signed. The salary given is for the exclusive services of the per- 
formers at this theatre. 

** It would be paying you an ill compliment to suppose you devoid 
of individual attraction. 

'* I recollect appealing to yourself whether we could refuse to other 
performers, if they claimed it, an absolution from their articles, if we 
granted it to you. 

I recollect, also, distinctly explaining to you, that the theatre 
received the accommodation until newt Saturday from old usage 
alone^ 

'* I beg you will have the goodness to infoim me, wherein your 
recollection of the conversation differs from the above. The dale of 
your letter so late as yesterday evening, and the mention of fine and 
threat have left me in some doubt whether the manager had not been 
imposed upon by a fictitious letter in your name. Waiting your 
Teply, 

" I have the honour to be. Madam, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Douglas Kxnnaird." 

To which letter Mrs, Orger returned the follow- 
ing answer : — 

Charles Street t Cavendish Square, Sept, llth. 

" SlE, 

" In answer to the enquiry contained in your letter of yesterday, 
I beg to remind you that I did not apply for permission to act at the 
English Opera House on the alternate nights with Drury Lane 
Theatre. The conversation, which I acknowledge took place as early 
as Friday, began on your part, with the following words — < I hope 
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you will not think us yeryill-natared if we forbid your performing at 
the Lyceam Theatre after to-night.' I candidly confess, that had 
nothing passed between us on the subject, I should have continued to 
perform there on the nights Drury Lane was closed, relying on the 
sanction given at the close of the last Drury Lane season, when I 
and others acted even on the nights Drury Lane was open ; not with 
the permission of the committee, I grant, but with an understanding 
that no notice would be taken. 

** The right of the committee to withhold permission, or the pro- 
priety of not granting it, I am not prepared and not competent to 
question. 

•' My recollection of other parts of our oonversation, differs but 
little from the statement contained in your letter. The purport of the 
conversation Mr. Bartley was immediately apprised of, and I did not 
expect to see my name again in the English Opera House bill ; but 
my name did appear on the Monday night following, and advertised 
for that evening. 

'< You will, I trust, admit the necessity of the short note for- 
warded to Mr. Bartley on that occasion ; which note was little calcu- 
lated and certainly not intended for the public eye. I merely stated 
the fact of my having received an absolute prohibition from perform- 
ing at the Lyceum, from Mr. Kinnaird, one of the sub-committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre ; the word threat, did not appear in any note, 
nor will I assert that the word^n^ occurred in the conversation 
above alluded to ; but, if a fine or something worse, was not implied 
as a consequence of my disobeying your injunction, surely that conver- 
sation meant literaUy nothing ; and certainly I should not have been 
intimidated, or have considered myself bound to be guided by it. 
'' I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

** Mart Anne Orger.'' 

"To the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird.'' 
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• These letters prove that the managers of both 
our then national theatres, combined to starve their 
actors three days in the week, at the commencement 
■of each season; that is to say, they would not 
supply them with food in their own houses, or suffer 
them, by their talent and industry, to obtain it else- 
where. If this were not tyranny, we don't know 
the meaning of the word; and yet events have 
proved that although an imdoubted despotism^ 
it was a despotism that secured the general good 
of the profession, for the theatre flourished then. 

Mrs. Orger remained at Drury Lane until ill ma- 
nagement, and two or three bankruptcies, warned 
her that it would be prudent to accept of a liberal 
offer to join Vestris, at " the Olympic," where she 
<5ontinued till she removed with that popular ac- 
tress and manageress, to Covent Garden ; there 
she remained until that lady was very injudici- 
ously deprived of the theatre for a trifling defal- 
cation in rent, and less talented individuals allowed 
to succeed her, who were not able to pay any rent 
at all! 

Finding salary in general non est^ and respect, 
ability, and comfort, totally banished, Mrs. Orger, 
we understand, intends retiring altogether from th^ 
turmoil of a profession which she has long graced 
by her talent, and, in her fifty-sixth year, resolve* 

VOL. II. G 
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on the enjoyment of the laxnrioas ease of priyate 
life, secured by an independence, arising from 
her husband's hereditary property, and the well- 
garnered earnings of her own professional employ- 
ment. We wish that all her co-professionals had 
the same agreeable prospect of the winding up 
of life. 

We are happy to record that " the quaker's 
merry wife" had. a heart " open as day to melting 
charity." If her professional services were asked, 
for the benefit of any of her less fortunate, or less 
prudent brothers or sisters of the profession, they 
were always most generously bestowed. Indeed it 
may be justly asserted, that the followers of the 
stage, from the highest to the lowest, always have 
been; aye, and still are, most charitably inclined to- 
wards their improvident brethren;— for improvi- 
dence is their chief foUy, and the source of most of 
their .misfortunes. 

The following is a well authenticated anecdote of 
,a cashless actor, doing an essential service to a 
widow and her orphans, by the humorous applica- 
tion of his pen. It happened at a period when gen- 
tlemen, who, in pursuit of pleasure, or professional 
business kept late hours, were not so well protected 
by a judiciously organised police, as in the pre- 
sent day. 
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A person of the name of Linton, a much re- 
spected and very clever musician of the London 
theatrical orchestra, was dreadfully beaten, in fact 
murdered, by street robbers. They were traced, — 
tried, — and executed : he had left a widow and 
family unprovided for : a public benefit was an- 
nounced for them, for which all the actors agreed 
to perform gratis. 

One, alas! a cashless actor! with a quaint sort 
of literary taste, penned a Lawrence-Steme-like 
appeal to the pockets of those who required a 
little stimulus to unloose their purse strings: we 
give it as it appeared in a journal of the time — 
into which the scribbling Thespian procured its 
insertion. 

^^ I had finished a sumptuous breakfast, the coffee 
was excellent, — the eggs fresh, and the toast deli- 
cious, — when my eye fell upon a Covent Garden 
play bill, which the servant had placed unobserved 
upon the comer of the table : — ' What's this Y 
cried I — ' For the benefit of the widow and 
orphans of a musician, murdered by robbers !' I 
paused, — when charity whispered in my ear — 
* The widow must have your mite, call upon her, 
and with a guinea purchase a box ticket.' ' I will 
— I will,' was my mental exclamation, — when 
AVARICE, pulling me by the elbow, — cried *you 
G 2 
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fool, you may have a box ticket for five shilings/ 
My hand was in my pocket, and had grasped the 
guinea ; the muscles relaxed, and the coin slipped 
Away as I said *Yes — ^the widow shall have five 
shillings.' f Sir,' mildly exclaimed charity — ' If 
you pay but five shillings for your admission to a 
]t)ox, you get the usual value received for your 
money, and I shall owe you no thanks' — she had 
quietly placed her hand upon my heart, — I felt its 
genial warmth, its delightful pressure, and acting 
.under her benign influence, I found myself at the 
widow's door. The knocker was in my right hand, 
and my left grasped firmly all the money I had in 
my pocket ; for at that moment, I saw Avarice turn- 
ing the comer, and advancing towards me with rapid 
strides. * Is your mother at home V said I, to a fine 
little boy, who opened the door and conducted me 
into a parlour. * Yes, sir,' cried the poor innocent 
orphan — * but my father hasn't been home a long 
time ; that is his harpsichord, — and there's his 
violin; he used to play on them, for me, and I 
used to laugh and dance.' ' Shall I play you a 
tune ? eh, child ?' * No, sir, — don't — don't ; for 
since my father went abroad, music makes my 
poor. mother cry, and then we all cry' I looked 
at the violin, — it was unstrung; I touched the 
harpsichord, — ^it was out of tune. Had the lyre of 
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Orpheus sounded in my ear, it could not have insi- 
nuated to my heart thrills of sensbility equal to what 
I then felt ; for it was the spirit in unison with the 
flesh/ ^ I hear my mother on the stairs ;' said the 
boy. I shook his little hand, and said, * Give her this, 
my lad !' In an instant I was in the street. It 
rained ; I called a coach, drove to my usual coffee- 
house, and, not having a farthing in my pocket, 
borrowed a shilling at the bar, and paid my fare : I 
felt the most delightftd sensation about my heart for 
the rest of the day." 

The whim and publicity given to this appeal, had 
its effect upon " John Bull, the paymaster-general ;" 
for it really opened his heart, and his heart opened 
his purse, and caused the widow and her orphans to 
rejoice. 

It may be confidently asserted, that " Our Actors " 
<and the word is here meant to include both gen- 
ders) are, according to their somewhat limited 
means, a most charitable set of people. Incidental 
to the memoir of our fair heroine, we may mention 
the Twelfth-night Green-room festivities of Drury 
liane, in which Mrs. Orger had annually joined for 
more than a quarter of a century, in order to 
state the cause of the first introduction of "The 
Cake" into that society, and the kind feeling of 
An actor for bis co-professionals; for the cake is 
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a gift in perpetuity y from a member of the corps 
dramatique. 

Mr. Baddeley was, for many years, a member of 
the Drury Lane establishment, and was a favourite 
with Garrick and his successors. He was respect- 
able, both as an actor and a man. He, like a more 
modern actor (Mr. Geo. Bartley), had been trained 
in early life to the gastronomic art. We call it 
an arty and think that a proficient in the useful 
science, well deserves the name of artist. Should 
not a great cook take precedence of an indifierent 
painter? Is not a Vde to be admired before a 
clumsy dauber of canvass ? — we pause for a reply : — 
the ayes have it : — ^nem con — so much for taste ! 

Tliis Mr. Baddeley, leaving the kitchen (gastro- 
nomic laboratory we fain would say !) for the stage, 
had thriven. He garnered the shillings, and they 
became pounds, which time, prudencie, and com- 
pound interest, swelled into thousands, and in his 
life's decline he became rich. 

He was fond of the good .things of this world, 
and was of a cheerful and kindly disposition. On 
each annual return of Epiphany (vulgo Twelfth- 
night), Mr. Baddeley saw and felt that himself and 
merry colleagues, male and female, were obliged to 
" labour in their vocation," and leave the Twelfth- 
night festivities unenjoyed. He took it into his 
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head, and thence transcribed it into his will, that 
the green-room of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
should, on each succeeding Twelfth-night, become 
the scene of " Dolce cose a vedere, 6 dolci a gus^ 
tare," where kings and queens for the nonce, and 
plum-cake and wine for the eyening^ should make 
the merry rogues cease to lament that the business 
there, debarred them from fim and frolic elsewhere^ 
By inyesting a certain sum in the funds, in 
trust, for that kindly-meant convivial purpose, the 
old actor has handed his name down to posterity, as 
his "memory" is annually quaffed in bumpers of 
generous wine, and the ceremony will be repeated 
on each succeeding Twelfth-night while Drury Lane 
remains a dramatic theatre, and the firm in Thread- 
needle Street is solvent I 

Mrs. Orger had three sisters, who in infancy all 
took to the stage, as unfledged ducklings take to the 
water, as supposing it the natural element on which 
they were bom to exist. All three married actors^ 
or, at least, such as were by courtesy called so ; two 
of the fair ladies (for they were remarkably pretty 
women !) died ; the third is living, and is a pleasant, 
handsome widow, who derives an excellent revenue 
from being " a purveyor of luxuries " to the epicure 
and the gourmond, in that rich and populous por- 
tion of London, called Bloomsbury. The name of 
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Lazenby, Lamb's Conduit Street, is well known to 
those whose faded appetites require renovation by 
piquant condiments. Mrs. Lazenby (once Queen 
Charlotte's much-admired little actress — Miss 
Ivers!) has, we beg to observe, although now a 
dealer in Sauccy always been admired for her 
CwUity. We speak from experience, having re- 
ceived her Civility, and been delighted with her 
Sauce. Experientia docet«. 
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leave his children fortunes, imparted to them those 
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MRS. CHARLES KEAN. 



** Soft as the memory of buried love ; 
Pure as the prayer that childhood wafts aboTe, 

Was she " 

Btrov. 



This lady we may fairly say is of a " theatrical 
family ;" as her two senior sisters essayed in that 
profession, and with success, while she was in her 
girlhood, — "creeping like snail, unwillingly to 
school." She is the third of four accomplished 
daughters of a highly respectable gentleman, now no 
more ; but who, while living held a situation in one 
of the government offices, and who, as he could not 
leave his children fortunes, imparted to them those 
Q 6 
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accomplishments^ by which they could themselves 
attain fortune. 

The public approbation won by her sister Maria 
(now Mrs. Bradshaw) first turned her attention to the 
stage as a profession ; and after some trifling pre- 
liminary practice at a pretty little private theatre, with 
various tyros in the art, (amongst whom was a son of 
Mr. Robert William Elliston, then lessee of Drury 
Lane) she made her first appearance on the public 
boards at Co vent Garden, in the spring of 1823, on 
the occasion of her sister Maria's benefit. 

The part chosen for her debiit was that of Olivia, 
in Shakspeare's comedy of " Twelflli Night ;" and, 
although then so young and inexperienced, she 
gave promise of becoming a most accomplished 
actress : a promise which we are happy to record, 
she has most abundantly fulfilled. Our youthfiil 
heroine was very properly advised to seek for prac- 
tice and hard study in the principal provincial 
theatres ; she therefore visited Bath, and Birming- 
ham, and at the theatre of each place performed 
many of the leading characters in genteel comedy 
with complete success; 

Her elder sisters having attained a name in the 
dramatie annais, (the singer at Covent Garden, and 
the danseuse at I)rury Lane) was of much use to 
our youthful actress in her professional engage- 
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ments. It was a name even then not unsung, as 
the following crude lines will testify :-^ 

THE THEATRICAL TREES. 

Of all the Trees that I have known. 

Of pippen, nonpareQ, or waaiden. 
Give me that Tass, so sweetly blown. 

The Yooal Tree of Covent Garden. 

But would I choose a tender form. 

That dances with the elfin train, 
I'd shelter from life'e angry storm. 

And seek the Tree of Drury Lane ! 

Under the domestic guidance of a most affec- 
tionate mother, and the professional protection and 
advice of her two elder and accomplished sisters, 
our heroine had none of those difficulties to encounter 
which have attended the early career of too many 
of the fair votaries of Thalia and Melpomene. All 
was coleur de rose with the fair Ellen ; never without 
an engagement, when one was wanted ; and always 
received with the most flattering approbation. 

After the regular and absolutely necessary round 
of provincial practice, we find our young heroine 
engaged by the Lessee of Drury Lane, where she 
made her debfit as a regular actress on the metrb- 
politan boards, in 1827, with generally acknow- 
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ledged success : she took a wide range, not con- 
fining herself to one muse, but boldly became 
the votary of both, as Lady Teazle, Jane Shore, 
Albina Mandeville. She had then much to learn, 
and she has since learned it. The germ was there, 
and in after years it sprang forth gloriously, not 
only to the delight of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, but for the gratification of the dollar-yielding 
denisons of the far West. 

On her first appearance at Drury Lane, she 
strongly exhibited that great essential to an ac- 
tress's success, as we may gather firom a poetical 
effusion, which fell from the pen of a genius, now 
no more : it was a high, and at the same time a just 
compliment, to our young and fair aspirant for the 
dramatic laurels. It was simply addressed — 

TO ELLEN TREE. 

*' There is a shrine bedew'd with many a tear. 
To lovers precious, and to friendship dear ; 
Where vice expires, where evil passions sleep. 
And softenM hearts in silence love to weep : — 
A stream of living flame around it plajs. 
And genius ofttimes gilds it with his rays ; 
Whilst heavenly pity, like the encircling vine. 
Clings gently round, and breathes along the shrine— 
The shrine of Feeling ! — and her votary thou. 
Before whose power the sternest hearts will bow." 
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Theatrical afiairs about this time began to assume 
the gloomy aspect which has since darkened them 
nearly into annihilation. Bankrupt succeeded bank- 
rupt ; there was no certainty of a month's salary 
from guinealess speculators, whose only capital was 
" the talent of others ;" and we regret to state, that 
too many of those who should have known better, 
allowed themselves to be first cajoled, and then 
swindled ! (as the records of those convenient Courts 
the Bankrupt and Insolvent, will too surely verify). 
Miss Ellen Tree wisely refused to aid with her 
name and talent such worthless intruders, on that 
which ought to be an honourable profession ; there- 
fore, when honour and honesty were absent. Miss 
Ellen Tree was out of town. She reaped a very 
profitable harvest in her various provincial tours, 
and as she then and there played the leading cha- 
racters in the established and legitimate drama, her 
talent was fiilly called into action by her genius 
having a fair field open to it, while, in the metro- 
politan theatres she had been condemned to the 
toil of studying trash, which, when by determined 
labour it was committed to memory, was uttered for 
a night or two, and then was heard no more. This 
is a dreadful tax upon our present race of actors ; 
but how is it to be remedied ? 

Miss Tree accepted an engagement from the 
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Haymarket Theatre, (in the last season of Mr. 
Morris's management,) for the express purpose 
of acting Ion, the hero of Serjeant Talfourd's 
tragedy, which she did during thirty nights, adding 
to her own &me, but not to the ultra-l^timate 
manager's profit. 

Finding that in England theatrical affairs were 
retrograding with rapid strides from bad to worse, 
Miss Ellen Tree thought it prudent to close with 
an offer from the American manager, to visit the 
States, where she was insured, what with her known 
economy, would prove an independence if properly 
invested; therefore, like a real heroine, not of 
romance, but of the every-day world, she boldly 
" breasted the great Atlantic waves," arrived safely 
in New York, and performed her first " star en- 
gagemenV' to the delight of the American audience, 
and, at the same time the profit of herself and the 
speculating manager, and then went all over the 
Union in the usual ^^ star tract^* so ably mapped 
out by the late clever manager, Mr. Stephen Price, 
of New York and Drury Lane celebrity; and 
we are happy to record that her toil and talent 
everywhere met with the recompence they deserved^ 
She of course did not travel there for &me ; that 
she had already acquired in her native land: she 
encountered all the horrors of American travelling 
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to obtain wealth, which flowed in a plenteous silver 
stream, in the shape of dollars, into her well- 
guarded purse. We can state, from the best 
authority, that in less than three years in America, 
our talented heroine, after paying all her expences, 
travelling and domestic, invested in sound English 
security^ ten thousand pounds : 

** So should desert he ever crowned J^ 

We will give an idea of her attraction in the very 
far north-western states, by extracting from one of 
their journals, ** a Yankee^ s idea of dramatic power J^ 

" Miss Ellen Tree. — I'll tell you an allmighty 
strange thing of how that gal works on the feeling 
of all critters : when she was acting Julia in our 
parts, the door-keeper come away in, for it was 
tarnation cold, and no one took no notice of the 
doors cos no more could get in ; when an old Bear 
sniffs his way into the town, and finding no one 
astir, (for they were all at the play seeing that gal,) 
what does the critter do but sniffs his way there too, 
and crawls up behind the boxes. I guess Bear 
meant to sup upon some. of the chaps; but, how- 
ever, he listened to the gal, and listened on till 
he got quite affected, and so mollified that he swore 
he'd never go man-eating any more. Next night 
Bear came agin, and brought Mrs. Bear, and the 
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thing was only discovered on the third night, when 
he was seen coming down to the bouse arm-in-arm 
with an alligator, who said he was just come up tp 
take a stage-box for that clever gal's benefit.'* 

As we presume the gentleman who wrote the 
above did not implicitly believe in its truth, we will 
not call upon our readers to do so. At length, 
wearied by the toil of American travel, the un- 
blushing over-reaching in pecuniary matters, pro- 
verbial with theatrical managers on the western 
side of the Atlantic, and the daily danger from 
steamboat snagging^ and railroad boiler bursting, 
our fair heroine came to the resolution of returning 
to her native land, and in the bosom of her affec- 
tionate family enjoy those hard-won dollars, in all 
the safe and luxurious comforts of English domestic 
society. Wind, waves, and steam favoured her, 
and she once more placed her foot on British 
ground, with health, wealth, and, if desert could 
bring happiness, that also at her command. 

In September, 1839, Miss Ellen Tree made her 
re-appearance before a London audience at the 
Haymarket theatre, when her reception was the 
most rapturous that any long-absent lady could 
wish for, to greet her safe return to her native 
shores. On the 4th of November, 1839, we find her 
enlisted under the banners of that clever theatrical 
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general, Madame Vestris, and making her appear- 
ance on the boards of Covent Garden as the heroine 
of Sheridan Knowles's new drama, entitled " Love," 
which was acted upwards of fifty nights during the 
season, and always to crowded houses. 

The elocution and most accurate pronunciation 
of Miss Ellen Tree, has always called forth the 
warmest admiration from the judicious patrons of 
the drama. The contrast, in this respect, with 
many of those co-professionals with whom she 
came in contact in our own provincial theatres, as 
well as on the transatlantic boards, was too evident 
to escape the critical ear. 

Come we now to that pleasing event in the life 
of most women, — marriage ! During many years, 
the on dit had been, that an attachment of the heart 
existed between the son of the greatest histrionic 
genius of the century and our heroine. It was 
alleged that considerations of a domestic nature on 
either side had delayed the Mfilment of their mu- 
tual wishes. As these considerations do honour to 
the filial affection of each party, all must admire, 
although, perhaps, few would be found to fol- 
low their example of self-denial, and force the 
strongest passion of the human heart to submit to 
control. 
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In the early part of 1842 Miss Ellen Tj'ee was 
announced to the public as " Mrs. Charles Kean," 
(Ellen Tree was above the weatness too commonly 
practised by popular actresses, we mean that of still 
retaining their maiden name in the Bills after they 
have become matrons, and thereby placing them- 
selves sometimes in very equivocal situations,) and 
as such, with her husband, she has successftiUy 
continued her professional career, metropolitan and 
provincial; but chiefly the latter, which, as both 
husband and Tvife, are essentially belonging to the 
legitimate drama, affords them a surer field, both 
as to fame an4 profit, than any that Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden can afford in the present degraded 
state of the drama, — 

« When Tweedie dum, and screaming Tweedle dee, 
Have kicked out weeping, sad Melpomene I" 

They content themselves with an occasional " star 
engagement" for a few weeks in the year, at one 
or other of the London houses, where they can 
muster troops sufficient to enter " Bosworth 
Field," or encounter the "Weird Sisters" on 
the road to " Forres." The rest of the year is 
passed both pleasurably and profitably, between 
Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, Bath, and Brighton, 
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the latter place is considered their "home." We 
regret to state that the young matron's health 
frequently obliges her to withhold her services 
from a profession of which she has always been so 
great and distinguished an ornament. 
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" She studied nature too— as well as art V* 

** A merrier lass, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
J never spent an hour's talk, withal ; 
For erery object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving Jest ; 
Which her fair tongue— (conceit's expositor 1) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 
That aged ears play truant at her tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So quaint and voluble is her discourse." 

Shakspbakb. 



The quotation we have adopted describes the fair 
and lively lady, whose memoir we are about to 
write, in stronger and more appropriate terms than 
any we can fiirnish. 

Of the eariy life of Miss Goward (such was the 
maiden name of our heroine) little is known, more 
than that she is one of a numerous family of 
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daughters, that her parents were highly respectable, 
struggling, and industrious people, in one of our 
eastern counties, and that this, the eldest daughter, 
having evinced a predilection and some talent for 
the drama, she was freely allowed to gratify her 
taste, and render herself independent of her parents, 
and perhaps contribute to their welfare in theiy 
declining years; which she has been as ready as 
able to do. 

Though not decidedly handsome, she has what is 
far superior to inanimate beauty, "expression," — 
fire — soul — ^that something that must be seen and 
felt, but cannot be described. She had what Tobin 
calls "a laughing devil in her eye," admirably 
adapted to comic acting, to which she had devoted 
herself. 

It was in what we believe is termed the Norwich 
Circuit that she attained a knowlege of her art, and 
received so much approbation, that her fame having 
reached the ears of the London managers, her ser- 
vices were transferred to the metropolitan boards, 
where for many years Miss Goward's name as a 
singer and actress, was coupled with success. She 
became an established favourite with the patrons of 
Covent Garden theatre ; and was considered second 
only to Madame Vestris, in the lively soubrettes, 
and to Miss Fanny Kelly, in the serious melo- 
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drama, or " tragedy of humble life," as it has been 
most aptly called. Here occurred to her, what 
might be denominated, ^' the most important event 
in a woman's life ;" she married, married the gentle- 
man whom his once familiar friend, the facetious 
Mr. John Reeve, has versified as " the muUum in 
parvo comedian /" 

Mr. Robert Keeley was his mother's "pef," who, 
after having spoilt him by a leeth too much indul- 
gence, had him apprenticed to '^ Hansard" the cele- 
brated printer. 

It is a strange circumstance that more printers 
than youths of any other profession or calling, 
(lawyers excepted,) embrace the stage as a " fame- 
winning" as well as a " bread-winning" pursuit. 

We may instance among the many, the cele- 
brated but eccentric George Frederick Cooke, 
Oxberry, Senior, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Charles 
Baker, Mr. Burton (the Liston of America,) Mr. 
Robert Keeley, and a host of others. Little Robert 
Keeley soon began to despise type, and resolved to 
be an actor; he accordingly visited the dirty den 
of one of those nuisancer to the profession called 
" theatrical agents ;" men who are the cause of much 
misery and disgrace to the stage and its would-be 
votaries, by intruding on it, regardless of talent, any 
unfortunate noodle who fancies he can act, and has 
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the usual fee at command, for the present bribe to 
the agent, and cash in reserve for coach-hire to 
some wretched strolling company, where the silly 
youth is soon laughed at for his vanity, and sent to 
the right-about in double quick time, for his lack of 
knowledge. 

To such an agent did poor little Keeley present 
the golden bonus, in the fourth year of his appren- 
ticeship, with the understanding that he was to 
enact what he pleased, and Hamlet, by Mr. Keeley ! 
Macbeth, by Mr. Keeley! were arranged as his 
probationary characters; nothing less would suit 
the ambition of the little tyro; his motto was 
^^ Aiit Garrick — aut nullus,'' The theatrical agent 
pocketed the fee, and " pledged his honour !" 
which, like many other pledges, was never re- 
deemed. 

The poor little fellow arrived at the " bam" by 
courtesy called " a theatre," the manager looked at 
him, as much as to say, " you won't do for Hamlet, 
you don't show like " the glass of fashion or the 
mould of form ;" he was told thaft he must play (oh, 
horrible!) the second grave-digger; and in Mac- 
beth, his services were peremptorily demanded, on 
" pain of dismissal," as the useful gentleman who 
cuts the throat (" thou art the best of cut- 
throats!") "of the devoted Banquo." Here was 
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a clieek to proud ambition! bnt what could the 
little wonld-be actor do? He had passed the 
^^rabicon*' (meaning Hansard's threshold) and 
there was no returning home, therefore, like the 
great C^Bsar, onward he went in his career, and as 
he was laughed at in tragedy, he found it much 
more convenient, as well as profitable, to be laughed 
with in comedy. 

Mr. Bobert William Elliston thought there was 
a quaint clevemess about his peculiar style of court- 
ing Momus, — ^he therefore patronised him at the 
Olympic, and then placed him on the shelf of 
neglect, at the Theatre Royal Drury Xiane; at 
which he quoted a line from Coriolanus to the 
great lessee, and with a strut on receiving his last 
week's salary, exclaimed, ** there is a world else- 
where!" 

As the Major (Drury) was so unkind to him, he 
had recourse to the minors. — " Saddlers Wells " 
and the " Adelphi " echoed with the shouts of laugh- 
ter, which his delineation of the ** Cocknies " 
elicited. * 

Mr. Keeley had become an established actor on 
the Covent Garden boards, and here our heroine. 
Miss Goward, took unto herself her " little hus- 
band;" — and although the match originated in a 
joke, it has turned out a very pleasing reality to 
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both parties. The fact was, that a conspiracy was 
entered into by some wags of the theatre (both male 
and female) to bring about a marriage between 
these two. It was an humble sort of Benedict and 
Beatrice affair. They had generally to act together, 
he as the serving-man, she as the soubrette. They 
were frequently bickering about trifles when off 
the stage, each seeming to dislike the other. This 
attracted notice, and the lady wags undertook to 
persuade the gentleman, that poor Miss Goward 
was almost dying for him, and yet was afraid to 
confess her attachment to so cold a person as Mr. 
Keeley. In the mean time, the gentlemen wags 
were equally busy in convincing the lady that she 
alone could wean Mr. Keeley from his dangerous 
eccentricities, and thereby save his life ; insinuating 
that her cruel indifference, nay, her apparent dislike^ 
had driven him to seek with Bacchus that consola- 
tion which Cupid seemed to deny him ; and strange 
as it may appear, that two excellent and experienced 
actors should be thus played upon, it is a fact that 
they married, each believing that it was an act of pity 
(pity is akin to love!) merely to save the other's 
life. Mr. John Reeve ventured on a jeu d'esprit on 
the occasion. It appears the bridal ceremony took 
place in town, after which the happy pair set off in 
a gig (those hood-encumbered conveyances called 

VOL. II. H 
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cabs not being then invented) for a country re^%at 
to pass the honeymoon. On the way down, the 
weather became ill-naturedly cloudy, and a whim- 
sical error is said to have occurred in the bridal 
conversation. Poor departed John Reeve's muse 
put it into verse— though the idea was originated 
some time before. 

A BRIDAL MISTAKE, 

Keelej and Bride — ^in smart arraj, 

Bj holy church united, 
From London Town, in one-horse shay 

Drove oflf— by Iwe invited t 

The day was dull ; — as dull could be, — 
So, — (dreaming of no^n,) 
. Said K — — , •* I hope my dear that we 
Shall haFe— a little Sun." 

To which the Bride — with gentle heart 
Replied, — (Dame Nature taught her,) 

" Why, Robert f Dear,— for my own part 
I 'd rather have a Daughter !" 

She has ha4 more than her wish — ^for she has 
since pr^ented the comedian with — " a brace of 
daughters." If there be any truth in the old adage, 
that " marriage is a lottery," she has certainly 
drawn a prize — although a small one. 
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Years rolled on, and with an increase of wealth, 
came an increase of family. Poor relations on 
either side became a heavy tax, and although one 
that was cheerfully paid, yet it prevented that accu- 
mulation which the advance of years and " the 
little Keeleys" demanded as a matter of prudent 
caution. Theatrical affairs in England were gradu- 
ally declining from bad to worse. Bankrupt sucr 
ceeded bankrupt ; and the hope of a solvent ma- 
nager was a forlorn one ; having less fear, therefore, 
of the ocean storms, than of home-bred-poverty, 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley accepted the liberal offer 
which Mr. Stephen Price had frequently made to them, 
to visit the New York and most of the other trans- 
atlantic theatres of note, where their success, with 
their well known prudence, would enable them to 
realize a pretty little quiet independence long before 
old Time gave them a hint to retire from the toil of 
their profession, or the public to tire of their plea- 
sant exertions. 

All was soon prepared for their voyage. Very lit- 
tle occurred worth notice, except perhaps a new cloak, 
eliciting an old joke from Keeley as they were 
entering the carriage that conveyed them to the 
place of embarkation. 

" You seem very fond of that new cloak of yours, 
Bobert," said the merry actress. 
H 2 
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" Yes, my dear," was the response ; " I'm quite 
wrapped up in it!" and suiting the action to the 
word, he threw himself into the comer, and sighed 
heavily — " another joe ! Ah ! they'll cross the 
Atlantic with me." 

They landed safely in America after a short voy- 
age. We will not detain the reader with an unin- 
teresting account of the parts which they played or 
how they played them. It is suflScient to say that 
they were the characters in which, during many 
years, they had won the approbation of the most 
liberal and critical audience in the world — the 
London public. All this was known to brother 
Jonathan, through the means of the New York 
managerial puffs. The American play-goers were 
prepared to be pleased — they were pleased, — and 
they expressed their approbation by the loudest 
plaudits. 

The Stars in America never remain fixed for 
more than a fortnight or three weeks, even in New 
York, or Philadelphia. They are extremely erratic. 
A thousand or two of miles is thought nothing of, 
and a theatrical tour from Quebec to New Orleans 
is a matter of very frequent occurrence. After the 
New Yorkites had enjoyed the pleasure of witness- 
ing the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, they 
progressed, according to the season, north or souths 
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avoiding the Canadian snows in winter; and de^ 
clining to encounter the swamp fevers of the far 
south in summer ; and their success, wherever they 
wandered, fully answered their anticipations in a 
pecuniary point. All had been too well arranged 
by the experienced Mr. Stephen Price, to admit' of 
the possibility of a failure ; therefore, of their acting 
we can only say what has been too often said before 
by Mrs. Butler, by Power, Dunlop, &c. &c., to be 
at all interesting ; we shall therefore merely make a 
few observations on particular and curious subjects 
that fell beneath their notice. And we must ob- 
serve that the wide field of American commicalities 
has been so carefully gleaned by the hosts of 
" tourists" that very few were left worthy of a place 
in " the Keeley papers." 

We have availed ourselves of a granted privilege 
fi*om a cotemporary actress, and have made occasional 
extracts from the MS. gleanings of "Biddy Nutts," 
and return our thanks for the permission. If we are 
to speak of the national character, we have the very 
best authority for asserting that the Americans always 
were inquisitive, even before the B;evolution. Dr. 
Franklin tells us that when he travelled, and wished 
to ask his road, he found it necessary, in order to 
save time, to preface his question with " my name 
is Franklin ; christened Benjamin ; I am by trade a 
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printer ; I come from such a place, and I want to 
go to such a place, and now tell me which is my 
road." It is well known that they keep up their 
character, as all modern travellers experience, the 
Keeleys among the rest. 

They had not been many days in New York, 
before Mr. Keeley received an invitation to pass as 
long a time as he pleased with an American gentle- 
man whom he had known some years before in 
London, and who, learning from the newspapers, 
which are to be found in every village, that Mr, 
and Mrs. Keeley were expected from the oW country, 
wished to have the pleasure of their company in 
the new. He wrote as follows in part of his letter 
of polite and hospitable invitation. 

"I am up the countrj exactly 750 miles due west from New- 
York, at Alligibbiwawanki. If you mind your reckoning you can't 
miss my house, as it's being roofed, and there isn't another dwelling 
within thirteen miles of it." 

The poUte invitation was declined, on account of 
other more pressing engagements. 

Mr. John Reeve was hipped and haunted with 
the horrid " blties " before he left New York, which 
elicited the following from Mr. Manager Simpson 
on hearing his complaint : — 
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*' Says Reeve, a noise in my room I've beard ; 

When I'm late and alone I have been very much daunted : 

Simpson cried, you bare cause to be scared. 

For, don't I very well know, 'tis by spirits you're haunted 1" 

They found Boston a most splendid, and super- 
abundantly wealthy city. It is the " emporium of 
Quakers ;" but they are a very different people from 
their English brethren — ^they have very little of the 
starch. The theatre was well attended, and the 
profit considerable. 

The New-Englanders (who are the veritable and 
peculiar Yankees) pride tiiemselves upon their 
oratory— especially their forensic eloquence ; they 
use its foil force on all occasions, whether the 
subject be a mansion or a mouse-trap, a republic 
or a pigstye. A party of our comedians wished to 
have a specimen of their style, and entered one of 
the Boston law-courts for that purpose. A trespass- 
case was on. Some gentleman's lean porkers had 
walked into another gentleman's estate. The plain- 
tiff's counsel was immense. Sheridan on the Begum 
question was never so eloquently excited, as this 
forensic gentleman on the pork question. The 
following was his peroration. 

" If, gentlemen of the jury, the defendant's hogs 
are permitted to roam at large over the fair fields 
of my client with impunity, and without pokesy then, 
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gentlemen, yes, then hare our glorious forefathers 
fought^ bled^ and died in vain /" 

They Tisited some of the schools of eloquence ; 
among others "The Storekeeper's Debating So- 
ciety." When the English party visited it, the ques- 
tion discussed was — ^''Is there more pleasure in the 
possession, than the pursuit of an object ?" 

One of the debaters (a well-known and very 
respectable tailor, who rejoiced in the name of Sala- 
theal Pop) thus interrogated. 

" Mister President, — 'Spose I was courtin a gaU 
and she was to run away, and I was to run arter 
her, — ^wouldn't I be happier when I cotch'd her 
than when I was a running arter her, eh ? — I pause, 
as the great Brutus said — I pause for a reply." 

The English party was so much amused by these 
oratorial displays, that they resolved to attend the 
next meeting, which was regularly announced by 
the Lord Burleigh-like President; who used few 
words — ^but indulged in frequent shakes of the head, 
intended to denote more than words : for he was no 
orator as Brutus (Pop the tailor !) was, therefore he 
had been voted chairman. 

On their second visit, the subject for debate was 
the one in every man's mouth, if not in his heart, — 
Liberty ! Keeley had been off duty, and had dined 
with a friend, and neither himself or friend had at 
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that time ever heard of " Father Matthew ;" there- 
fore could not have taken the pledge : they entered 
the oratorial arena — 

** Hot with the Tuscan grape 
And high in blood *' 



at the moment that the Ciceronian Sneider was on 
his legs, and had foil " possession of the floor" — as 
their parliamentary reporters term it. Liberty was 
his theme ; but he had evidently arrived at some 
impediment, that his oratorial Pegasus couldn't 
o'erleap. 

" Liberty, gentlemen," he emphatically continued 
to repeat, " Liberty — is — a — plants He paused^ 
and then resumed.—" I say, — liberty is b, plant — " 
another pause — 

" And so is a cabbage T cried Keeley, in the 
republican tailor's own tone. 

This was too much for gravity; Momus for a 
moment gained the upper hand of George Washing- 
ton ; — ^but tailors were there in force, — the stranger's 
observation, although witty ^ was wounding. As ap- 
pearances seemed warlike, our English party, being 
antipugnacious, secured an honourable retreat, and 
reaching their hotel, did not go supperless to bed. 
Mr. Keeley has immortalised — ^^ Brutus Cabbage 
Pop^ tailor and liberty-monger of Boston, U. S. 
Pop has become a marked man for fun. 
H 6 
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The public diniiig tables are quite a new feature 
to those who have been used to the quiet and re- 
tired English mode of feeding. An affected, loud- 
tongued, consequential sort of female, used to dine at 
the table d'hote which the Keeleys frequented. 
Mrs. Keelej asked the mistress of the establishment 
who the garrulous object of her curiosity was, and 
the old lady mysteriously told her that she was the 
daughter of a well-known ^^man of letters'' It 
turned out that she was the post-office keeper s 
daughter and assistant. 

A curious occurrence on a matrimonial subject 
took place, while our comedians were " down East." 
There was a respectable man in Boston, who had 
two beautiful daughters — the girls were known to 
be dowerless. An old bachelor, a physician, known 
for his kindness of heart, wishing to change his Ufe 
of single blessedness, had the father's permission to 
address either of his fair daughters on the tender 
subject ; and as he was certainly unprejudiced as to 
which, he trusted to chance in his intended selection. 
He tossed up a dollar ; head, for Eliza — the reverse 
for Anne. Head won ; and the fair Eliza received 
the very business-like offer of, the doctor's hand and 
heart ; this offer she was not inclined to accept ; so 
the following letter was written and sent. 
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" Dear Sib, 
** I am sorry that I must refuse your kind offer: but I am sure my 
sister Amie would ^'tiiiip at it. 

** Yours, &c. 

Eliza A." 

The philosophical gentleman immediately wrote 
as follows : — 

" Dear Miss Eliza, 
" I hare to apologize for the mistake I made : I meant to have ad- 
dressed my letter to Miss Anne : — ^have written to her per bearer. — 

Hoping soon to be your affectionate brother, 

J. B." 

And it is a well-known fact, that the doctor and 
" Dear Anne" married, and as the " Fairy Tales" 
say — lived happy together : while the fair but fas- 
tidious Eliza wedded a scamp for love. The scamp 
became a bankrupt, and left her with two helpless 
children, to penury and misery. But " good aunt 
Anne" being childless herself, adopted the little 
bereaved ones. 

Of course our comedians visited the "Falls of 
Niagara." At the hotel they met with a very 
charming young woman, who had been with a rela^ 
tive in the far West, where she had won the heart 
of an Indian chieftain of high repute, in his dex- 
terity in scalping his foes. The chief told her that 
if she would become his wife, he would send one 
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hundred otter skins to her relations ; that he Would 
never ask her to cany wood, draw water, dig for 
roots, or hunt for provisions ; — that he would make 
her mistress over his other wives, and permit her to 
sit at her ease from morning till night, and wear her 
own clothes ! that she should always have abun- 
dance of fat salmon, and deer's flesh, and be allowed 
to smoke as many pipes of tobacco during the day as 
she thought proper. She refused all these advan- 
tages, and arrived safe in Boston, and was about to 
become a wine merchant's wife. 

Of course before they went South, our comedians 
visited the grave of their compatriot, George Fre- 
derick Cooke, and passed a deserved compliment on 
the good taste, as well as good feeling, of another 
great actor now no more—Edmund Kean, who 
erected a simple yet elegant monument to the me- 
mory of his great predecessor, from the recollection 
of whose style, he had formed his own. Alas ! 
Death is no respecter of talent ! Cooke lies en- 
tombed at Boston, Kemble in Switzerland, and 
Kean at Richmond in Surrey ! 

The comedians now travelled South. They were 
amused one morning by finding in one of the 
newspapers the following curious composition of 
a poor emigrant, from the most polite nation in 
Europe. 
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" Jean de Marcel, bein oblige, trou necessite, to 
teach de langue fran9aise a tous de peuple, I be glad 
you send your childs a mois. 

" Je demeure a toder ind of Seecond Rue : — I 
make de sausages too-^ a vendre, et I ave four dol- 
lare chaque moonth pour teach de plus polite langue 
in de Europe." 

The conductors of the American journals are 
renowned for their pugnacious propensities, and 
are not very choice in the epithets they use as 
provocations to battle. A Kentucky paper thus 
speaks of a contemporary editor : — 

" Is he waiting for an excuse to call us to the field? 
We can fiirnish him with none whatever, further 
than to pronounce him, as we do most sincerely, 
and with a special regard to the meaning of our 
words— a drunkard, a liar, 2l puppy, and a most re- 
demptionless scoundrel." 

The amiable little couple, after escaping all the 
perils of sea and land, arrived in England, and have 
acted in a great variety of theatres since their re- 
turn. At present Mrs. Keeley is the nominal lessee 
and manageress of the Lyceum, and by her exertions 
and that of the company there engaged, has broken 
the spell of ill-success which has hitherto attended 
this truly elegant little theatre. 



MISS RAINFORTH. 



To touch the heart with music's spell, 
To wake each chord in feeling's cell ; 
To soothe each passion of the soul. 
And cheer the moments as they roll; 
Lo i Ralnfbrth comes t to whom belong 
Those charms that fancy gires to song. 
She comes with all the magic power, 
That adds a grace to every scene, 
Th' enchantress of the fairy hour 
The Drama's Lyric Queen t 



This young vocalist is the daughter of a gentleman, 
holding, as we believe, a situation in one of the Govern- 
ment offices. She was early instructed in the science 
of music and the theatrical art, by Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Welsh, and completed her education under the clever 
guidance of Mr. T. Cooke, the celebrated composer ; * 

* Some years ago, about the year 1830 or Si, we were invited to a 
dramatic performaace, in Regent Street, given by Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Welsh, for the purpose of introducing their pupil Miss Rainfortb, 
in the character of Mandane, in the opera of ** Artazerzes," got up 
for the express purpose of affording practice, and thereby confidence, 
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who brought her before the public as his pupil in 1836. 
It was at Braham's theatre, (the St. James's) in 
the character of Mandane in the opera of " Artax* 
erxes," when, in " The Soldier tired," and " Mon- 
ster away" — she made the most decided " hits" of the 
evening. 

Her Mandane was followed by Polly in the 
" Beggar's Opera," in which she increased the favor 
she had won. We must here observe that this 
opera has been oftener performed than any musical 
drama that was ever written. 

It is not generally known that "The Beggar's 
Opera" was unquestionably the production of many 
pens. That the wits of the day contributed songs 
to it is notorious; and it is not improbable that 
some of them may have contributed to the dialogue. 
" When you censure the Age," was written by 
Swift. " Virgins are like the fair flower," was by 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, whose amatory 
poems were resuscitated by the late Lord Holland. 
Chesterfield wrote " Through all the Employments 
of Life :" and Judge Fortesque, penned " Peachem's 
satirical Lyric upon the Lawyers." 
When Mr. Macready became lessee of Covent 

to the young lady whose memoir we are now writing. Previous to 
her appearance on the stage some difference we belieye occurred, and 
she became a pupil of Mr. T. Cooke. 
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Garden, Miss Rainforth was transferred from the 
St. James' theatre, and became the principal soprano 
of his company. 

She was also at the English Opera on each disas- 
trous attempt to open it in the summer seasons. 
Madame Vestris retained our heroine's services on 
assuming the reins of the Covent Garden manage- 
ment ; and when Miss Adelaide Kemble astonished 
the public with her talent, she found a valuable 
auxiliary in Miss Rainforth, — who, as " Adelgisa" 
supported her worthily and with deserved applause. 

Miss Rainforth is admired chiefly for the sweet- 
ness and native purity of her style ; although she 
never astonishes or electrifies, yet she always pleases, 
and generally delights — in a word, she is a most 
charming English singer. Her character in private 
life, is that of a most accomplished woman, and an 
amiable and affectionate daughter. What more can 
be wished ? or said ? 



MRS. WARNER. 



Of what fair actress shall we sing ? 
To whom now touch our Lyric string ? 
Whose name shall *' Drury's echos " greet ? 
Whose praise shall Russell Street repeat? 
Hark. 1 what means that loud commotion, 
Where eyes now beam with sweet emotion ? 
Fair Wabkbb 1 pray advance. To you 
The poet-critic's praise is due: 
Ripe and commanding; nature's mould 
Hath formed thee for the loud and bold— 
To rule with haughty Gertrude's air- 
To shriek Alicia's mad despair- 
To pour, with Constance, hatred's flood— 
And grasp stage daggers steeped in blood. 



This lady, celebrated rather for strength of voice than 
for the more delicate shades in acting, is another in- 
stance of the theatrical being an hereditary profession 
with most of those actresses who have won wealth and 
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fame within the last half century. In the matronly 
and sombre tragedy, Mrs. Warner is undoubtedly 
the most powerful actress at present on the metro- 
politan boards. 

Pretty Mary Huddart, as she was familiarly 
called, is a native of Ireland, and made her first 
appearance on the stage of life soon after that 
dreadful epoch in Irish history, — the great rebellion 
of ninety-eight. Her father was a very respectable 
actor, long known to the Dublin patrons of the 
drama. He was a cotemporary at Crow Street 
with the celebrated George Frederick Cooke, and 
since, as a performer of what is denominated 
heavy tragedy, he obtained a considerable share 
of public approbation at the Surrey Theatre, under 
the management of that veteran poor Tom Dibdin, 
and other caterers for the mental amusement of 
the inhabitants of the suburbs. 

Pretty Mary Huddart commenced her theatrical 
career in her infancy, and she has gradually risen 
fi-om Tom Thumb and Prince Arthur up to the 
murder-inciting lady of the irresolute Thane of 
Glammis ; in which range of characters she elicits 
great and deserved applause, notwithstanding the 
natural defect of her tongue, being too large for its 
local habitation, and thereby marring the clearness 
of her enunciation in unimpassioned delivery ; for. 
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strange to say, this defect is unobserved, when she 
is worked up by the nature of her part into impas- 
sioned declamation. 

Miss Huddart was singularly happy in her 
maternal protector and instructor. Mrs. Hud- 
dart was the kindest parent, and the most 
indefatigable slave to the welfare, and profes- 
sional advancement, of her daughter ; and being a 
well-educated, lady-like woman, with a comfortable 
annuity from her family, independent of her rather 
gay husband, her pretty diamond-eyed Mary es- 
caped the many privations and discomforts to 
which she might otherwise have been subjected. 
When arrived at womanhood, and deemed compe- 
tent to undertake the general routine of the drama, 
Miss Huddart was engaged by Mr. Brunton, (the 
brother of the Dowager Countess of Craven, and 
father of the Adelphi favourite, Mrs. Yates) who 
was then manager of the provincial theatres, at 
Exeter, Bristol, and Birmingham. Here she re- 
mained many years gradually improving her talent, 
till, on Mr. Macready's strong recommendation 
about fifteen years ago, she was engaged to join the 
Drury Lane company, where she made her appear- 
ance as Belvidera, with so very moderate a share of 
approbation, that at the end of her one season en- 
gagement, she returned to the provinces to remedy 
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those mannerisms which then appeared the very 
reverse of pleasing to the eyes and ears of the 
London critics. All allowed her beauty of form 
and feature, but she was then written down, as 
having a defect in her enunciation, and a violence 
of manner which naturally enough, they would not 
admit to be characteristic of Jaffier's loving and 
devoted wife. After provincializing for a short 
space, she, for the first time since her arrival at 
womanhood, visited her native land, and there, by 
carefully following the advice of the London critics, 
and attending to the judicious hints of Mr. Manager 
Calcraft, she at length became somewhat a favorite 
with the Dublin audience ; an audience perhaps the 
most hypercritical in the empire. When, afl;er a 
lapse of years, Mr. Macready assumed the manage- 
ment of Covent Grarden, he resolved that the fair 
lady should be upheld as the principal tragic 
actress : but she, having become somewhat en ban 
point, Mr. Macready very judiciously restricted her 
to the more matronly cast, as Gertrude, Emilia, and 
the wives of Tell and Werner ; and in such charac- 
ters she has maintained her position on the London 
stage. We have met with several instances of per- 
formers with absolute defects of voice, or person, . 
who have attempted the stage, and in some mea- 
sure succeeded in obtaining, if not fame and fortune, 
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yet a living. We have seen one gentleman, who, 
though a very sensible reader, yet, from some defect 
in the tongue was unable to pronounce the letter R, 
which rendered some of his speeches truly laugh- 
able. The part to which his ambition soared was 
Pierre, in "Venice Preserved," in which the ab- 
sence of the unfortunate letter was truly ludi- 
crous, when with his stentorian lungs he shouted 
"Yats die in holes and coyneys. — Dogs tun 
mad : — man has a nobley yemedy than death — 

YEVENGE !" 

But turn we now from the actress to the affec- 
tionate daughter and charming woman. While 
her fond mother lived, brillig,nt-eyed Mary Huddart 
remained single ; but no sooner had death deprived 
her of her only remaining parent, than she felt 
very like her joUy country-woman, " The Widow 
Malone," of the old Irish song, and therefore Mary 
Huddart very soon had herself legally converted 
into Mrs. Warner. 

We had hitherto been rather sceptical as to fate- 
assigned husbands, and " Cupid's bill at sight," but 
the following little "romance of real Ufe" has 
made us more of a true believer. When a mere 
girl, little Mary Huddart, with her father, mother, 
and a few friends, was enjoying a sweet autumnal 
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evening's wanderings " in Norwood's shady groves, 
where Sybils meet." This little health and pleasure- 
seeking party were induced to have " their fortunes 
told," and when it came to little Mary's turn, the 
ancient and rather ragged Egyptian then and there 
assured the little embryo-tragedian, that the stars 
had decreed that she should marry a ^^ gentleman of 
the Bar;' and that she might know him when 
she saw him, he would have '^ dark and extensive 
tBhishersJ' This prediction made an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the girl. Time rolled on 
(a quarter of a century ;) Miss Huddart had wasted 
more than twenty years of womanhood in anx- 
iously waiting for the appearance of the promised 
gentleman of the Bar: Westminster Hall, the 
Dublin Four-Courts — even the Bankruptcy Mid 
Insolvent Courts during those tedious years were 
thought upon, but no gentleman of the Bar with 
whiskers (or even without whiskers), had ever 
hinted at Doctors Commons and the saffron-robed 
god. At last the ripe and blooming votary of 
Melpomene very naturally began to think that the 
Norwood Egyptian had deceived her; when, one 
auspicious day, it happened that she walked away 
from a London theatrical rehearsal, where her sense 
to the misery of " single blessedness" had been most 
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cruelly forced on her imagination, by the more 
than ordinary exhibition of petty spleen vented 
on all around (but on unprotected females in 
particular), by his haughtiness — the soi-disant 
autocrat of the English drama. As she was 
passing through Broad Court, towards her domi- 
cile in Bloomsbury, when opposite the Wrekin 
Tavern, her eye accidentally, as we should say, (but 
pre-ordainedly, as the Norwood Sybil would assert), 
encountered a pair of enormous dark whiskers. 
She immediately ventured a second glance, 
and saw a dark man behind the dark whiskers, 
and beyond the dark man and dark whiskers, 
there was a Bar! The heart so justly tired of 
single blessedness, forced itself to believe that its 
time was come, and the prediction about to be 
verified. Daily in passing did she see the pre- 
dicted " gentleman of the Bar," and an introduction 
(planned no doubt by Fate) took place. About this 
time "mine host" fell into embarrassed circum- 
stances. On this, the lady felt pity, and pity, as it 
has been said and sung, is akin to love : — 

** he told his soft tale, 



and was a thriving wooer.*' 

'Tis true that pride whispered something in her 
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ear, but love gave pride an answer ; and pride was 
seen no more. So the handsome and generous 
Mary Huddart became the wife of the Gentleman 
OF the Bar, as predicted by the Sybil ; and destiny 
kept her word of promise " to the ear " at least, if 
she broke it "to the hope;" though, perhaps, an 
honest and industrious publican may, in life's strug- 
gles, prove as useful, if not as agreeable, a companion 
to an actress as a proud and briefless barrister — 
" Chacun a son gout.*' Happiness to their union say 
we ! and may they be qualified to claim the Dun- 
mow Flitch. 



MRS. W. WEST. 



" They named her * Beauty in teart.' - 

" Round her she made an atmosphere of life ; 
The very air seemed lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies. 
And pure as Psyche, ere she grew a wife ; 
Too pure even for the purest human ties." 

Btbov. 



The above quotation from our noble poet, exactly 
pictures what Mrs. West appeared to the theatrical 
spectator, when, a quarter of a century ago, she 
played Desdemona to the Othello of Mr. Edmund 
Kean. 

Mrs. W. West is the daughter of Mr. Cooke of 
Bath, and cousin to Mrs. Waylett : her uncle, Mr. 
James Cooke, was, during many years, a musical 
performer at Drury Lane. Our heroine was born in 
that once-fashionable city, on the 22nd of March, 

VOL. II. I 
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1795. She encountered very few of the vicissitudes 
which usually attend the professors of the histrionic 
art in their early career. Miss Cooke made her 
first appearance on the boards of a public theatre 
on the 22nd of May, 1810. It was at Bath, in the 
character of Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's co- 
medy of " She stoops to Conquer," arid at the be- 
nefit of her uncle, Mr. James Cooke. The next 
season she made another attempt as Emily Tempest, 
in the " Wheel of Fortune," and these performances 
obtained for her an offer from Mr. Watson; and 
she accordingly joined the Cheltenham company in 
the sunmier of 1812, where, after a few months, 
tshe attracted the notice of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble, 
and our heroine received an offer for London. 

In the same year Miss Cooke met the eye of the 
London critics as " the gentle Desdemona." The 
beauty of her person certainly did more than the 
excellence of her acting, although the part was 
happily chosen; for the softness of this lady's 
style, increased by the timidity of a young as- 
pirant, heightened the effect of the attributes of one 
of Shakspeare's most beautifiil imaginings, and the 
juvenile tragedy of the Covent Garden establish- 
ment was assigned to her for the rest of the season. 

At the termination of her engagement, Miss 
Cooke went to Edinburgh ; and having in a great 
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measure conquered her timidity, she made her 
appearance in the character of Juliet, on the 10th 
November, 1814, which she performed ten nights 
in immediate succession ; a circumstance altogether 
unprecedented in that capital. 

During Miss Cooke's first residence in London, 
Mr. W. West paid his addresses to her, and in 
order to continue them, he obtained an engagement 
in the Edinburgh theatre, in which city they were 
married by the Reverend Doctor Moorehead, of 
the English Church, in March, 1815. 

When Mr. Stephen Kemble became manager of 
Drury Lane, he very judiciously engaged this lady, 
who appeared as Desdemona, which she performed 
with distinguished approbation on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1818. Her second character was Belvidera, 
and on that occasion Mrs. Siddons, " The Siddons" 
and her brother, Mr. Stephen Kemble, severally 
expressed their highest approbation of the powers 
she evinced. Mrs. W. West subsequently sus- 
tained Juliet, Hermione, Imogin, and all the first- 
rate tragic characters. 

On the night appropriated to the benefit of poor 
Mr. Bae's bereaved fiimily, Mrs. W. West spoke 
an address, and melted her audience to tears. 

The last part that gentleman performed at Drury 
Lane, was Edgar to her Cordelia, and Mr. Kean's 
I 2 
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" King Lear." This circumstance was alluded to in 
the address in the following lines : — 

** Pardon Cordelia's tears, they're shed for Rae.'' 

This line, the conclusion of which is peculiarly 
weak, Mrs. West objected to, on the ground of 
the impropriety of speaking of Mr. Rae in his real 
— her in her Jictitious character. She very happily 
suggested the following alteration : 

" Pardon Cordelia's tears. Poor Tom's a cold." 

The effect of this line as it fell from her lips was 
electrical ; the burst of applause, and the tears of 
the audience were as just a tribute to her judgment 
as to her talents. 

Next to Miss O'Neill, we think Mrs. W. West 
was the best tragic actress that the last quarter of a 
century has boasted ; we write was^ advisedly ; for 
her subsequent practice at the minor houses has 
almost destroyed that feeling and pathos, which 
gently through the eye and ear, seized upon the 
heart. She seems to have forgotten her first school, 
"Nature," and have substituted the Surrey and 
Victoria rant; the Lambeth Marsh heroics; — this 
is to be regretted. Her excuse for so bad a practice 
we presume is — necessity, "She must rant when 
all around her rant" in arenas, where lungs are 
prized above mind. We regret the circumstances 
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that so misplaced her, and as she has now become 
the heroine of those shouting establishments, we 
fear all hope of a return to good taste are vain. 
Her recitation, however, (as she gave it at her 
benefit) at the " Victoria theatre," of Collins' Ode 
on the Passions was exquisite and original. 

The various bankruptcies which occurred to the 
individuals who embarked in the Drury Lane ma- 
nagement, caused many changes and disappoint- 
ments in the establishment. Mrs. West was one 
of those who, feeling that they had no part in the 
speculation of any guinea-less schemer at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, demanded the regular 
payment of her salary (and by legal threats) re- 
ceived it — and then "Her further services were 
dispensed with." 

When the ci-devant manager of " The Surrey 
Theatre" was allowed to become lessee of Covent 
Garden, and desecrate that once honourable roof 
by the introduction of " the Lambeth Marsh ba- 
thos," Mrs. W. West was retained during the 
whole of the Osbaldiston reign, and then gradually 
sunk from minor to minor, from Shakspeare to 
Fitzball — from the theatre Royal to the theatre 
Muraly till at last she has become a fixed star in 
Marylebone. 

Remembering her in her days of good taste and 
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good fortune, and gazing on her as we lately did, in 
that distant suburb of our modem Babylon, sur- 
rounded by iron-lunged ear-splitters — herself as 
very a shouter as any in the corps, — ^we silently ex- 
claimed with poor Ophelia : — 

•* We know what we are. 
But we know not what we maj be !*' 

And deeply do we regret that taste and talent " to 
this complexion must come at last." 

Such is the degeneracy of the stage in these 
" piping times," when music wins the day. 



MRS. YATES. 



Now there's a Boft yet melancholy imile, 
Plajing about the dimples of thy cheek, 
Like moonlight upon marble. 



Mrs. Yates (formerly Miss Brunton), long known 
and admired at the Adelphi theatre as the heroine 
of its peculiar drama, and the kind wife of its 
respected manager (now, alas ! no more), is one of 
the talented women to whom the stage was an 
hereditary profession. Her grandfather, her father, 
and also her brother, were directors of various 
country theatres. 

Miss Brunton was b<Mii in the city of Norwich 
on the 21st of January, 1799; and as we have no 
evidence before us as to how she passed the happy 
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period of childhood, we shall proceed to the more 
advanced and important epoch of her biography. 

When she arrived at her fifteenth year, she did, 
what very few young ladies of her age ever do, 
namely, she reflected as to the best mode of being 
serviceable to her family. Her father was then 
manager of " the Ljmn Theatre," and she ap- 
plied to him for permission to try her fortune as 
an actress. Having obtained his consent, it was 
arranged that Desdemona would be her most ad- 
vantageous attempt, particularly as Mr. Charles 
Kemble was then at Lynn on a "star" engage- 
ment, and the celebrated London actor would play 
the part of Othello. Accordingly, on the 15th of 
March, 1815, we find that the gentle Desdemona 
appeared before an audience infinitely superior as 
judges of acting, as well as to numbers, to what is 
generally seen in provincial theatres. 

Miss Brunton was most rapturously received, and 
Mr. Charles Kemble declared that he had never 
witnessed so successful and so promising a debut. 
Mr. Brunton, however, conceived that his daugh- 
ter was more calculated for comedy than tragedy, 
and advised her to study Letitia Hardy; which 
having done, she appeared in that character at the 
same theatre, and with such complete success, that 
Mr. R. W. EUiston engaged her to appear in that 
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part in the Birmingham theatre, of which he was 
then the manager. 

Mr. Harris having witnessed her performance of 
several parts, proposed terms for an engagement 
at Covent Garden, where she commenced with the 
part of Letitia Hardy on the 12th of September, 
1817. Thus in two years this lady accomplished 
what many have spent a life in trying to obtain 
but she had talent backed by her family interest. 

She then performed Rosalind, in " As You Like 
It," and met with equal approbation. 

Violante, Beatrice, Olivia, Miss Hardcastle, &c. 
&c. followed in quick succession ; and our heroine 
had the usual run of successftil novelty. 

" Then came a frost, a chilling frost," as Shaks- 
peare's Wolsey so feelingly observes. 

The managers of our London theatres insure an 
eventual falling off, by their outrageous eulogies at 
the commencement. 

Miss Brunton was a clever actress, and did not 
want the impetus of managerial paragraphs ; and, 
when through their folly, a girl of eighteen, with 
only two years' experience in her profession, was 
daily puffed off, as a successful rival to experienced 
actresses then in their zenith, like Mrs. Davison, 
and Mrs. Edwin, of course, disappointment was the 
certain result. 

I 5 
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Miss Bnmton consequently appeared but seldom, 
and her friends then discovered that the young 
favourite had come to London a few years too soon. 

After her inactive engagement at Covent Gurden 
had expired. Miss Brunton visited the provinces ; 
whence she returned to town, and was introduced 
on the 9th of September, 1822, to the notice of the 
public at the " West London theatre," (or, as some 
cjmical critic denominated it, " The Worst London 
theatre T) 

The improvement which Miss Brunton had made 
during her absence from London was evident to 
every observer, and her ardour in the service of her 
father-manager, was as pleasing as it was praise- 
worthy. But all would not do, Melpomene wept, 
and Thalia smiled in vain : success did not attend 
that pretty little theatre. The father went " over 
the water;" the air of St. George's Fields being 
strongly recommended in cases of consumption in 
the treasury. 

Miss Brunton was again obliged to visit the pro- 
vinces, where her eflforts were crowned with a suc- 
cess equal to her fondest expectations. On this pro- 
vincial trip Miss Brunton found more than the 
applause of an audience to gratify her professional 
vanity, — she found " a husband !" 
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The play-bills announced the part of Rosalind by 
" Mrs. Yates, (la^ Miss Brimton)." 

It was a marriage of policy as well as affection, 
and was attended with the expected result — " Hap- 
piness !" Mr. Yates was a gentleman in education 
and manners, as well as professionally, a man of 
talent. He was also a man of most determined busi- 
ness-energies ; a celebrated couplet from Boileau, 
we think, might have been very justly applied to him. 

Eien ne peut arreter sa vigilante audace ; 

Vet€ n'a point de feux, I'hiver n'a point de glace. 

Having now a most amiable and highly-talented 
wife, with the promise of a family, he thought it 
time to employ his energies to achieve a for- 
tune to support them; he, therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Terry, made a conditional purchase 
of the little Adelphi theatre, then rising from com- 
parative obscurity. Both Mr. Terry and himself 
were respected as gentlemen, and admired as popu- 
lar actors ; it was therefore thought, that patronage 
from the higher order of play-goers would attend 
their speculation, and our heroine was one of the 
many points of attraction which their announce 
placard gave to the public eye. Their first season 
was very productive ; they had collected a powerfiil 
carps dramatique. Among them we find the names 
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of Terry, Wrench, Reeve, T. P. Cooke, Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. A drama was pro- 
duced called "The PUot" (cut out with scissors, 
and put into scenes with paste, from Cooper's Ame- . 
rican novel of that name !) It had a run of one 
hundred nights (!) to crowded houses. The ma- 
nagers were supposed to have made a little fortune, 
and (hear it not in Parnassus !) the handler of 

<< The pot of paate and scissors sharp*' 

by a strange courtesy called " a dramatic author," 
received from the Adelphi treasurer, ten times the 
sum that Milton was paid for his Paradise Lost ! 

On the death of Mr. Terry, Matthews, the cele- 
brated actor, became Mr. Yates' partner. 

The profits of the theatre gradually declined. 
The partner mimics disagreed (upon the old adage 
of " two of a trade," &c. &c.) Mr. Matthews with- 
drew his active services, and remained a sleeping, 
and we presume a losing partner. 

His death occurred not long after, and then Mr. 
Yates refused to manage the concern for his late 
partner's administrators, but consigned it to their 
injudicious control, by which the property suffered 
so much in the estimation of the reputable part of 
the public, that Mr. Yates was obliged to resume 
the direction of it, and call to his aid many of the 
old favourites of the establishment ; seducing with 
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a golden charm, Mr. John Reeve to return from 
America, and the quaint little Mr. Buckstone to 
desert the Haymarket. 

During all these strange vicissitudes, Mrs. Yates 
was always considered as the sheet-anchor of the 
vessel; for the strength of her talent frequently 
saved the concern from that rock-a-head — an empty 
treasury ! All seemed to glide on smoothly ; Mr. 
Yates was one of the most industrious and spirited 
of all our London minor managers ; but he had the 
misfortune, during a morning's rehearsal, to rup- 
ture a blood-vessel appertaining to the lungs. It 
occurred during some violent vocal announcement, 
(which Mr John Reeve called the "damnabit- 
queoculi" line) and his medical advisers requested 
him to act as seldom as possible, and then only in 
parts where passion was not required. 

Notwithstanding the doctor's defendu^ Mr. Yates 
accepted an engagement from the Dublin manager. 
The voyage was a rough one ; and, lamentable to 
relate, sea-sickness re-opened the old rupture. A 
continued, although not an extensive hemorrhage, 
was the consequence, defying all surgical aid to 
abate it. . Nearly three months he had been confined 
in Dublin, and gradually sinking, but he at last 
insisted on being removed to London, and re- 
crossed the channel, when a calm day occurred. 
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He arrived hy railroad, but such was his exhausted 
state that he coidd not be removed to his own 
residence, but expired at the hotel at the Euston 
terminus, and our fair heroine became a widow. As 
such she assumed the management of her moiety of 
the Adelphi establishment ; and with the able and 
honest assistance of her co-partner, Mr. Gladstones, 
it is understood to be in a thriving condition, while 
nearly all around them are involved in bankruptcy. 

We must here observe, that we have always 
thought Mrs. Yates misplaced on the Adelphi 
stage — her forte is decidedly the elegant comedy 
of the legitimate drama, and she has been com- 
pelled by circumstances, which she could not con- 
trol, to accommodate her style to the pathos of the 
minor productions. As the heroine of the innu- 
merable melodramas produced there, she was all 
that could be wished, and much more than was 
expected. She always imparted an intense interest 
to that which in other hands would have been 
maudlin and ineflFective. Those who have seen her in 
Victorine, or Alice in the " Wreck Ashore," will 
folly appreciate our criticism. She may truly say 
with Gloucester, " I am myself alone." 

As a more general professional observation on 
Mrs. Yates, we must add, that her principal claim 
to general approbation was founded on her sponta- 
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neous adoption of the best school of acting — nature 
alone has been her tutor. That chaste and lady- 
like style which displayed all requisite vivacity, 
removed from forwardness and flippancy, a fasci- 
nating playfulness, an interesting naivete, and a 
refined mirthfulness, combined with all necessary 
energy and correct feeling, were the qualifications 
which we have always admired in Mrs. Yates ; and 
there was added to these a charm which we can 
resolve into no other than the old expressive French 
epithet of a " Je ne seal quoi" which pervaded her 
acting, and distinguished it from that of any other 
performers. 

Mrs. Yates sings pleasingly, that is to say, she 
has much taste and feeling, but little voice. She 
dances delightfully. She is about the middle height 
of her sex, with very pleasing and expressive fea- 
tures, and in her private life has always been as 
virtuous, as amiable, and as unassuming, as in pub- 
lic she is talented and entertaining. She has been 
a dutiful daughter, an honourable wife, and an 
afiectionate mother. We conclude by pronouncing 
that she is an honour to society, and an orna- 
ment to her profession. 



MADAME VESTRIS, 

NOW 

MRS. CHARLES MATTHEWS. 



Her gilveiy voice 
Oh I it would make the giant woods rcrjoice, 
As do the young birds, on the leafy spray, 
When warbling Nature hymns to genial May ; 
'Tis like the lover's lute, 'neath moon-lit skies, 
Whose dulcet notes are echoed by the sighs 
Of listening maid; — so soft, so sweet its tone. 
It charms each sense, makes every heart its own ; 
Leaving all thought of earthly care behind, 
It soothes the ear— like bells upon the wind. 



How are we to commence a synopsis of the caree 
of the fair Syren, who, for nearly a quarter of a 
century has fascinated the whole kingdom by her 
talent and her beauty ? We must at once confess 
that we take up our pen with a feeling of trepidation 
and regret ; we fear that we shall inadequately de- 
scribe the talent we appreciate ; and regret that we 
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must record the career of the woman, with the 
praises of the actress : but to our task. 

What lover of " the arts" has not heard of the 
name of " Bartolozzi ?" The name is endeared to 
England, from having been borne by the man, who 
introduced amongst us, the finest specimens of en- 
gravings that any age has furnished. The son of 
this celebrated man married a German lady, whose 
musical talents were highly appreciated both here 
and on the continent ; and the fruit of that marriage 
was our heroine. Eliza Bartolozzi was bom in the 
most populous parish in England, St. Mary-le-bone, 
in January, 1797. 

She received a most excellent education, and dis- 
played great musical talent ; and evinced to an ex- 
traordinary degree the power of memory, even at a 
very tender age. Of the French and Italian lan- 
guages she soon became a perfect mistress, and 
likewise spoke her own with the utmost purity ; a 
circumstance that might naturally have created 
surprise, as both her parents indulged in that sort 
of patois that may be justly termed mezzo-'Eiti^&h, 
A Captain Best, celebrated (perhaps notorious would 
be a better term, for his silly, though fatal duel 
with the semi-limatic Lord Camelford,) was said to 
have taken much interest in the education of " the 
briUiant-eyed little Eliza." 
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Her talents developed very rapidly ; and at the 
age of fourteen she was pronounced by all who 
saw her, to be " a most bewitching creature !" which 
character she has retained, through both good and 
ill report, during more than thirty long years. 

Her parents denied her none of the amusements 
of the metropolis, and her interesting and brilliant 
features, might have been seen at opera, concerts, 
balls, &c. during the winter of 1811. At this period it 
has been observed, that she played the piano pleas- 
ingly ; but her singing was wild and rather unculti- 
vated. She had been from her infancy very im- 
patient of control, and as she was not intended for the 
stage, little pains were bestowed upon her vocal 
powers. When about fifteen, the now enchanting 
Miss Eliza Bartolozzi, happened to be introduced 
to Monsieur Armand Vestris, who was at that time, 
not only delighting, but absolutely astonishing all 
the fashionable world at the Italian Opera House. 

Armand Vestris was bom at Paris in 1787. He 
was educated from his cradle as it were, in the stepi 
in which he was destined to walk, or rather dance ; 
and was presented by his father, and his grandfather 
(the inmiortal Vestris!) to the Parisian public in the 
year 1800. That circumstance is in no danger of 
being forgotten in France, for the grandsire returned 
to the stage on the occasion, in compliment to his 
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grandson, and all Paris was in commotion to behold 
"three generations," (all excelling in their joint art,) 
exhibiting at once. On the grandsire being told that 
his grandson excelled even him, " No wonder, Sir," 
was his prompt reply ; " he had abetter tutor, for — 
I — I was his instructor." 

Armand Vestris first appeared in London in " a 
pas dedeux," with " Madame Angiolini " in 1809, 
in a ballet called " Les Amours de Glauque." He 
then danced a fandango, with Angiolini, in " Don 
Quichotte, ou les noces de Gamache;" which fan- 
dango, it was said, turned the heads of half the female 
portion of the audience. He was just two-and- 
twenty, but was fast sinking into old age from his 
dissipated course of life. Vestris reposed quietly 
in the good graces of the fashionable world ; and on 
one eventful evening, (fatal, alas! to her future 
peace and happiness!) Eliza Bartolozzi, '^ sighed and 
looked, and looked and sighed again," — then fairly 
owned herself " danced out of her heart J* 

What man on earth could have resisted such a 
pair of eyes as then sparkled in the head of the most 
fascinating girl in England ? Armand Vestris could 
not ; but, alas ! the poet hath said, " Violent com- 
mencements have violent ends ! " We must not, 
however, anticipate. It is sufficient here to say. 
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that their marriage took place at St. Martin*s in the 
fields, on the 28th of January, 1813. 

As many of our readers might not remember the 
once ^^ admired of all admirers/' Monsienr Armand 
VestriSy we will giye a personal sketch of him, as he 
then appeared. He was rather of a clomsy make, 
and by no means the man that a casual observer 
would fix upon, to put in training either for a dancer 
or an adonis. His yisage was chubby and inexpres- 
sive, and his eye had an expression of dissipation 
that was displeasing. It was the gloating of passion, 
without its fire. 

He lived expensively ; and as the charms of his 
young wife began to be much lauded, he determined 
to bring her on the stage, — ^to which the lady was 
perfectly agreeable. She required but little prepar- 
ation ; and, after receiving a few lessons in singing 
from Mr. Corn, made her first appearance for her 
husband's benefit, at the Italian Opera House, on 
the 20th July, 1816, in Winter's beautifiil opera of 
" II Batto di Prosepina ! " This was a bold under- 
taking, since the part had been composed expressly 
for Grassini, and her excellence in it was still vividly 
recollected by the public. The youth and beauty of 
Madame Vestris, however, atoned for her deficiency 
in point of talent, and she made a most favourable 
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impression upon a very crowded audience : she was 
encored in one duet, and warmly applauded in 
several airs. 

Madame Vestris repeated the character on the 
following Saturday, when the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales honoured the theatre with her presence, and 
was so enraptured by the performance of the trio 
" Mi Lasci," by Madame Vestris, Madame Sessi, 
and Signor Graam, that she joined heartily in the 
plaudits of the house. So delighted, indeed, was 
her Royal Highness with the lovely debutante, that 
she again visited the theatre on Tuesday, the 25th, 
when the same opera was given for the third time ; and 
in feet, Madame Vestris so charmed the frequenters 
of the Opera House, that the piece was played 
repeatedly till the close of the season. Yet it was 
easy to discover that the talents of the young per- 
former had done little towards exciting the feeling 
in her favour. To confess the truth, they were not 
at this period of a very striking order. Her voice 
by no means possessed the richness and volume it 
has since acquired; and her acting was still less 
admirable, being then limited to crossing her arms 
gracefully on her bosom, looking like a pretty piece 
of still life, or giving an occasional, gentle wave of 
the right hand, during the execution of a song. 
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Speaking of her thns as she was, creates the greater 
wonder at what she is ! Her defects became more 
obvious in the course of the next season, when she 
appeared in " Cosi Fan Tutti," also in the part of 
Susannah in the opera of ^^ Figaro," and one or two 
other characters. 

During the vacation of the season 1816, Madame 
Yestris went abroad with her husband, and returned 
in December, and after the season of 1816, she 
appeared at Paris, on December the 7th as Proser- 
pina; Mrs. Dickons, then at "The Theatre des 
Italians," representing Ceres. 

At Paris our heroine was not eminently success- 
fal, and here begins a chapter of " her sad event- 
fiil history!" Her husband, Armand Vestris, known 
as a gay man in London, was trebly so in his native 
country; and his young and fascinating wife was 
left in solitude, while he mingled in all the dissipa- 
tions of that ever gay metropolis. She was then 
under twenty years of age with "all the world 
before her," in a foreign country, and neglected by 
him, for whom she had given up the protection of 
her parents. It was too much for the nature of 
a young, lovely, and high-spirited woman to bear. 
The husband spoke of the wife's temper^ and the 
wife of the husband's indifference^ the usual excuses 
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of satiety. When Armand Vestris went to Naples, 
his beautifiil wife was left at Paris — and — the sequel 
may be guessed. From the year 1816, till the day 
of the death of the profligate Armand Vestris, which 
took place about the end of the year 1826, they 
lived separate. He died, as he had lived, — embar- 
rassed ; — no one had cause to lament his death but 
his creditors; although the gay widow put on the 
outward semblance of mourning. 

We will now return to a past page and Madame 
Vestris, whom we left under the spell of enchant- 
ment too often experienced in that most enchanting 
of all cities, Paris. Her performances at the Italian 
Theatre were not very frequent, or very important, 
but she was the life of " a certain sort of society," — 
and we have also been informed that she ventured 
to perform in various dramas at some of the French 
minor theatres, and with success. 

It was in the month of January, 1820, that her 
name was first announced as under engagement at 
Drury Lane, and on the nineteenth of the following 
month, she appeared as Lilla in Cobb's opera of 
" The Siege of Belgrade," with the most complete 
success. She soon after performed the part of 
Adela, in the comic drama qf " The Haunted Tower," 
in which her duet with that soul of whim and good 
humour, Mr. Harley, very forcibly called to mind 
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her predecessor in the part, Madame Storace, whose 
archness and vivacity our heroine seemed to possess, 
without the grossness which distinguished that &- 
vourite actress of a by-gone period. Artaxerxes was 
her third personation on the English stage, and her 
execution of the song, '^ In infancy our hopes and 
fears," was universally well spoken of in the musi- 
cal world : — and then in a wretched musical jumble 
of nonsense, called," Shakespeare t^^r^ti^ Harlequin," 
she performed Dolly Snip : — She sung a ballad com- 
posed by Reeve, — called " I'm sure I shall never 
forget him," and she gave it in a style that absolutely 
enchanted every one ; her exquisite enunciation of — 

<' Oh dear ! I don't know what it was that came o'er me. 
Perhaps it was — something like love." 

still fondly lingers in our recollection, and can never 
be forgotten. 

She now — as it were — burst upon the town, as 
Giovanni, in that most outrageously extravagant of 
all extravaganzas " Giovanni in London." The 
press abused it, and the consequence was, that every 
body went to see if it really deserved abuse, and the 
general verdict was, " very amusing," and its revival 
drew an immense sum to Mr. Elliston's treasury, 

Madame Vestris' admirable, or rather unfeminine 
appearance as the Rou6 Giovanni, called forth the 
following lines from a poet of the then fashionable 
world : — 
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TO VESTRIS, TURNED DON. 

" When first in petticoats you trod the stage, 
Our sex with love you fired ; — your own with rage ; 
In trousers next-*-so well you play'd the cheat, 
The *« pretty fellow/* and the rake complete ; 
Each sex were then with different passions moyed, 

The men grew envious, and the women loved !" 

ft 

It must be evident to any one who thinks at all, 
that to obtain correct information on such subjects 
as those involving " female improprieties" is impos- 
sible. It is a subject on which even our Courts of 
Law cannot always obtain accurate evidence ; and 
as for the tales of the day, they are generally derived 
from the disclosures, or inventions of chattering or 
unfaithful domestics, who are, no doubt, in the 
habit of distorting truth, in order to give a seeming 
value to their communication. There is no story, 
however improbable, that will not be caught up by 
the vendors of " interesting facts," persons who treat 
biographical statements, as Mr. PuflF, in the " Critic," 
does farcical incidents, " things just so probable, that 
though they never did, — ^yet they might happen !" 

The mass of disreputable anecdote that has been 
laid before us, with regard to Madame Vestris, 
made us shudder while we read. Is it not enough, 
that while on the stage every look and action are 
subject to the sneers and hisses of the audience, 
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and the reprobation of the daily and weekly presff, 
but that when seeking relaxation from their pro- 
fessional labours in their private homes, they 
should be haunted by spies^ who turn a dramatic 
existence into the living likeness of Ixion's punish- 
ment ? We, therefore, decline to write on the sub- 
ject, for we should blush to promulgate tales and 
incidents that came from so impure a source. 

That many false reports have added to the lisl 
of such as might have been with too much truth 
alleged against Madame Vestris is quite certaiiu 
The following is an instance. It was frtmished to 
us by the gentleman who exposed the trick. This 
gentleman, connected with Drury Lane at the time 
Madame Vestris made her very successful debut Hhevej, 
was present at a dinner party, in which was, also 
a young and loquacious gentleman, who, after the 
wine had freely circulated, began to boast in com* 
mon style of his great success with the fair sex ; 
and, amongst others of less note, mentioned the 
name of Vestris, as being his most intimate ch^re 
ami, with whom he passed the greatest part of his 
time, and his cash. 

A word or two which had escaped from tike 
poppinjay, convinced the " Drury Lane gentle- 
man " that no such intimacy existed between the 
parties ; and upon his hint to that effect, the boaster 
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offered to back his veracity by a bet of a cham- 
paigne dinner to the assembled party. The wager 
was taken by another gentleman. The boaster was 
to introduce any one of the party to the supposed 
Vestris as his friend, and that person was to pro- 
nounce who was the winner. This was to be de- 
cided on the next day at noon, and the " gentleman 
of Drury " agreed to be the umpire. They went 
at the appointed hour, and as they were passing 
down Clarges Street, Piccadilly, the " Drury gen- 
tleman" Was somewhat amazed when his com- 
pinion knocked at a door there, for he was aware 
that Vestris lived in that street, although the num- 
ber was unknown to him. They entered a well- 
furnished front parlour, where they found arrayed 
aU the usual paraphernalia of a practising singer, 
pianoforte open, and on the music-stand lay the 
scores of two operas in which Vestris was then 
popular, "The Haimted Tower," and "Siege of 
Belgrade," and beside them was the theatrical 
messenger's (old Mr. West's) call, or summons, to 
a rehearsal of some past day; the call, however, 
bore no name, for it had been torn off; and on a 
table lay a small pile of address cards, on which 
were engraved " Madame Vestris. ^^ The poppinjay 
threw himself on a S0&, and appeared quite at 
home. 

K 2 
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Word had been sent by the servant who ad- 
mitted them, that the friend, if allowed, wished to 
introduce his cousin from Canibridge. Presently, 
from the folding doors of the back apartment, 
entered a simpering lady. The " gentleman of 
Drury" had purposely placed himself with his 
back towards the door; but, suddenly turning on 
the lady, discovered, not the beautiful Madame 

V , but a girl, who had been one of the extra 

chorus singers on the Drury Lane boards, but 
whom Mr. EUiston had thought it better for the 
reputation of his establishment, to give leave " to 
resign'' 

He burst into a fit of laughter — the lady into an 
immoderate fit of weeping, and was progressing 
towards a swoon, when the rough voice of the 
" gentleman of Drury" aroused her to a sense of 
her situation, for she knew that he was not to be 
cither deceived or cajoled. Thus was one pretended 
" Vestris" unmasked. 

The tales (many of them mere inventions) which 
have been disseminated amongst the gay and 
thoughtless, against the character of our real he- 
roine, have done more to degrade the profession 
of the stage, and insult a vast majority of its 
professors, than . the talent of fifty such actresses 
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cOuld remedy. The ignorant (and that includes an 
immense portion of the worldly rich) are apt to 
make general deductions from individual cases ; 
and the amiable and estimable characters of an 
Adelaide Kemble, an Ellen Tree, a Helen Faucit, 
and a variety of other truly virtuous theatrical 
women, has been scarcely sufficient to shield a whole 
profession from the slur such imputations cast 
upon it. 

As in editorial duty bound, we questioned a 
generally esteemed gentleman (although a well 
known purveyor of what he calls " Spicy anecdotes 
of public characters !") as to the truth of some 
tales then upon our table, as illustrations of our 
fair heroine's reckless career. We handed him one, 
and asked " Can that be true ?" he glanced his eye 
over it, and laughingly cried, " True ! bless my soul 
• — why should you doubt it ? — every body believes 
it. I have heard it a hundred times, and repeated 
it as often myself to after-dinner parties." 

" But where did you hear it ?" 

" Where ! why, everj/ where,*' 

" But, sir, who first told it to you ?" 

" Oh ! 'pon honour — can't tell — impossible to 
recollect ; I hear so many of these sort of things of 
the actresses !" 

When further pressed in a somewhat strict cross* 
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examination, as to his (mihority^ he could onlj^ 
stammer out, " All I know of the matter is — I 
heard it — but if my life depended upon it, I could 
not say ' when ^twas told, or who the teller.'" 

And by such means as this is the fair fame of 
many an innocent and virtuous woman, not only in 
the theatrical, but in general society perhaps for 
ever sullied. 

This cruising under false colours, is by no means 
a solitary instance of such kind of imposture, — a 
case somewhat similar, having come under our own 
iihmediate observation, which we will here relate. 

Some few summers ago, the accident of our 
having missed our homeward conveyance, obliged 
ourself and two friends, to take up our abode for 
the night at a pretty country inn, on the road 
from'* * * 

While we were discussing a late tea, and talking 
over the events of the day, we were attracted by the 
loud laughter of a party in the room adjoining, from 
which only a very thin partition separated us. On 
making inquiry of the waiter, he informed us, that 
it was a very gay party of theatrical ladies, and 
some gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who were 
giving them a ehampaigne dinner; in fact, he 
added^ in a confidential whisper — "It is the cele- 
brated Mrs. R — , and the two Misses S — , who 
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liad been playing at the T theatre for the 

last week." As we chanced to be known to the 
parties, at least to the ladies, we were not parti- 
eularly delighted at being such near neighbours,— as 
under the circumstances they appeared to be in, a 
jrecognition would not have been qnite agreeable. 

As the evening proceeded, **the mirth and fun 
grew fast and furious," and in the course of the 
hour we remained with our friends unwilling listen* 
ers — not only the champaigne, but the bottles and 
glasses flew about (as we heard one of the ladies re- 
mark) " LIKE FUN." 

It struck us that the voices did not resemble those 
melodious tones that had so often delighted us on 
the stage ; but, as one of our companions remarked, 
that change might be accounted for." 

Vexed, indeed hurt, at having the improprieties 
of those whom we had never before suspected could 
have been guilty of such, thus thrust by accident on 
our notice, we left the room for a saunter in the 
pretty garden at the back of the hotel, into which 
the French windows of both apartments opened. 
The muslin draperies of the summer curtains re- 
mained unclosed, and as curiosity prompted us to 
pass the window of our neighbours, we distinctly, 
as we believed, recognised two of the ladies. " It is 
them, indeed !" thought we with a sigh ; " even to 
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the very colour of the velvet morning-dress osnaUy 
worn by the one we knew most of." 

It was quite daylight— that is to say, four o'clock 
of a summer's morning, ere we heard from our bed- 
room, which looked into the road, the carriage drive 
to the door to convey the " diners " home. 

Rushing eagerly to the window of the chamber to 
take another look, though concealing ourself behind 
the curtain, in dread of being recognised, we saw the 
chief actress in this disgraceful scene enter the 
vehicle ; she chanced to look up, and to our delight, 
we were then convinced it was not Mrs. R — ! ! 

Before we left the hotel, we explained to the 
smiling hostess that she, or at least her waiter, was 
mistaken in the identity of the party, and that such 
mistakes might be productive of much mischief to 
those who were the " real Simon Pures." 

The waiter was called and reprimanded, when he 
admitted " he had never seen, but merely heard of 
the theatrical reputation of such ladies," but added, 
" there aint no mistake, for they called each other 
by their names, and here 's a card one on them left 
behind her." To a stranger, this card would have 
been "proof strong as holy writ," for sure enough it 
was not only a visiting ticket, with the name en- 
graved thereon ; but we verily believed it was one 
of those belonging to the lady whose name it bore. 
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Of course, our fiiends were as sceptical as were the 
waiter and mine hostess, and they left the hotel with 
the impression that we had told a good-natured 

&lsehood, to screen a very unworthy party. 

# # ' # # # 

Two circumstances alluded to by the waiter of a 
peculiar expression and a peculiar habit of one of 
the supposed actresses, alone operated on our mind 
to shake the evidence of our senses, and we were 
puzzled. 

We returned to London, and ere forty-eight hours 
elapsed from the time of this adventure, we were 
called to a county town seventy miles from the 
scene where it had taken place. 

The first thing that met our eye as we entered 

B , was the names of the three actresses 

advertised to perform that night at the theatre. 
This might have been, and yet not have rendered it 
impossible for them to have been the heroines at the 
dinner party we have described; but on making 
most minute enquiry, we discovered, beyond all 
doubtj that the trio had been playing there every 
evening for five nights previous, and that it was not 
possible they could have been elsewhere, as hundreds 

in the town of B had been witnesses of their 

performance on that very night we supposed we had 
seen them as already related. 
K 6 
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Foil mmofofbs — we beBere a nrach longer period 
'^— had elapsed after this oecorrenee, when a cabrio- 
let, driiren bjr a mlgar-looking, but a fii^onably- 
dressed imm, stopped at the door of Mrs. S — -'s yflla 
residence. Throwing the reins to his tiger, and 
springing oat, he asked to see Miss S^- iiKtanily : 
^^She was not at home — gone to town to a re- 
hearsal," was the reply of the servant. 

^^Then I'll wsdt till she retoms !" said the driyer 
of the cab; ^^ bring me a cigar and the paper!" 
The lady of the house was called, who assured the 
free and easy visitor, that he must be labonrin^ 
under some strange mistake, for Miss 9 — , her 
daughter, who certainly did reside there, she was 
perfectly convinced, had not the honor of his ac- 
quaintance." Finding remonstrance useless, and 
suspecting there must be some imposture in the 
case, Mrs. 8 — told the enamorat (for such he 
boasted of being considered) that if he would call at 
an hour she named, the following day, he should 
see Miss 8 — . The swain, grinning a bland smile, 
assured her that it was *' all right," and that dear 
Annie, would be delighted to see him again in 
town. 

Punctual to the appointed time, the Adonis en- 
tered the drawing-room of Mrs. S — , where he 
beheld, not his dear Annie, ready to fly into his 
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armSy but six ladies and two or three gentle^ 
men. 

" Now, sir," said the kdy of the house, advancing 
towards the somewhat abashed hero, " will you have 
the kindness to point out which of my daughters, 
from amongst all these ladies, is the party you are 
so desirous to see ?" The exquisite was staggered, 
—blushed, — hesitated, — raised his eye-glass, — and 
took a survey — a vain survey, of every lady in the 
room. Why — a-hem ! — 'pon honor, ma'am, I dont 
see Miss S— , here at all !" 

" Are you sure^ sir ?" 

'^ Ah, yes ! — quite sure, 'pon honor !- — fine women, 
'pon honor ! — very fine women ! — but none of them 
the one I wanted to see!" 

"Then, sir," said one of the gentlemen (a bro- 
ther), advancing towards the intruder, " Quit this 
house instantly, and never dare pass its threshold 
again !" 

The hint was sufiicient; the retreat was soon 
made by the defeated exquisite, with the provoking 
laughter of the ladies ringing in his ears» 

However, on fiirther enquiry being made, the 
poor would-be-man-of-fashion was not so much to 
be blamed for his impertinence as his folly ; as it 
turned out, that two females (as in the Vestris case) 
had actually passed themselves ofiF as Mrs. R— -, and 
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her sister Miss S — , upon this ignorant youlig man 
from the country, with more money than sense to 
take care of it, who did not personally know the real 
ladies who bore those names, and had no suspicion 
of the cheat ; — that on calling at the house where he 
had been used to visit them, and being told that 
they had left the locality, the deluded dupe made 
enquiries, and, of course, was directed to the resi- 
dence of the real parties for whom the others had 
palmed themselves on his credulity. 

Of course, now, no doubt remains on our own 
mind, that these were the women we had seen at 
the rustic hotel, near * * * 

Having endeavoured, agreeably to the motto in 
our title-page, " to extenuaie" we may now proceed 
to state points that are not unfavourable to the 
character of our heroine. She certainly has been 
the creature of circumstances — perhaps their vic- 
tim; and she has had the misfortune to be more 
flattered than perhaps any woman now in ex- 
istence. 

Madame Vestris had an early penchant for bijou- 
terie and finery. It has grown with her growth, 
and strengthened with her salary ! Though born in 
England, she was of foreign extraction, warm in 
temper, apt to act upon sudden impulses, and of a 
family never celebrated for the strictness of their 
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moral observances. She married when a mere girl ; 
and married a roue and spendthrift, who — 

" Plucked the fair rose from off its native tree. 
And having rifled all its sweets, threw it 
Like a worthless weed away/* 

Such was the fate of Madame Vestris ! and such 
is the fate of many a woman whose after-life takes its 
colour from the disappointments of an ill-assorted 
union. 

Our heroine was always admired for her ready wit 
and repartee ; and sensibly alive to the slightest of- 
fence, she often exerted them to the dismay of those 
who incurred her displeasure. Once, when she was 
acting at Norwich, and, as Apollo, received a very 
general encore in " Pray Goody," there was one dis- 
senting person, it was of the male gender, and located 
in the side box. He exerted his stentorian lungs in 
the cry of "no I no! oflf! oflf!" to the great annoy- 
ance of the fair songstress and her supporters. At 
length the " ayes' had it, and the lady advanced to 
the foot-lights, the band struck up, and the song 
proceeded, till she arrived at the lines — 

" Rememher when the judgment's weak, 
The prejudice is strong, ** 

when, turning to the side box in which sat her up- 
roarious opponent, she paused, and dropped him a 
very sedate curtsy. The applause was tremendous, 
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and the unlucky wight, feeling himself now the ob- 
ject for marked contempt, left the house amidst the 
jeers of the audience. 

While acting at Liverpool, an old lady to whom 
Madame Vestris had been introduced, complained 
to her that the entrance to the theatre was rather 
gloomy, and that it wanted some extra illumination ; 
to which Madame Vestris replied with a modest 
smile, "I understand, madam, that since I have 
been in Liverpool, there has been some trifling ad- 
dition, for Mr. Clarke, the manager, assures me, 
that he has had an extraordinary rush at the doors 
every evening." 

There is a person of fortune, who is well known 
for a mania for obtaining the autographs of " public 
charactei^s," in every branch of the arts and sciences, 
from the chipper of granite to the stringer of rhymes. 
This lady has what she calls " an album," which 
she despatches, with her best compliments and 
solicitations, to her intended victims. It was " left 
till called for" with the witty author of "Sayings 
and Doings" for a short paragraph and his signa- 
ture ; and as a polite rebuke to the troublesome old 
lady, for so he termed her, he wrote as follows : — 

" Silence is the greatest ornament of a woman." 

Theodore Hook. 
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The next victim to whom the book was presented 
happened to be Madiime Vestris, who, struck with 
the ungallant, though, perhaps, just aphorism, 
wrote, — " I wish that all my female detractors 
thought with Mr. Theodore Hook." 

Eliza Vestris. 

She coiild sometimes joke at her own discomforts 
in pecuniary matters, of which the following anec- 
dote is told : — The Duke of York's column had just 
been freed from its scaffolding as she was driving 
through Pall Mall, on her way home from the 
Olympic. She stopped her carriage in order to 
have a full view of it, when the lady who accom- 
panied her, said, " What an immense elevation his 
Royal Highness has arrived at !" 

" Yes," cried Madame, with a sigh, " his kind 
friends have placed him there, to be heyond the reach 
of his creditors : I wish my friends would do me the 
same favour." 

In the early pages of this memoir of our brilliant- 
eyed heroine, we stated that even in her youth she 
was blessed with a temper, rather (we give it a mild 
term,) " impatient of control !" Time and worldly 
cares did not improve that temper; she felt all 
managerial restraint as too great a pressure upon 
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her very excitable nervous system. Public applause 
had induced her to assume, as a professional motto, 

** Born, not to obey, but to command !** 

and acting upon that fanciful idea, she was at per- 
petual variance with the managers of the great 
theatres in which she was engaged ; she was their 
terror. 

** For Elliston and Price had caase to dread. 

And Morris beard ber voice, and instant 'fled !' ** 

At least so wrote and printed a waggish dramatist. 

There is an often-quoted line in Milton, which 
the poet has put into the mouth of a fallen angel^ 
" Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven," 
which sentiment our heroine, it is said, very inge- 
niously put into rhyme, as thus : 

" Ratber would I at the Olympic retgn, 
Thau tvrantsMf^e at dirty Drury Lane !*' 

8he> therefore, commenced business on her own 
account, as a " speculator in theatricals," by be- 
coming lessee of the well-known wooden tenement, 
raised by the original John Phillip Astley, of 
hyppo-dramatic celebrity, in that most unsavoury 
locality, Wych Street, Drury Lane. This she 
opened for the exhibition of little dramatic pieces, 
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translated from the French; which pieces being 
understood as not the production of English literary 
genius^ were highly patronised. 

Although Madame Vestris scouted English au- 
thors, and encouraged those small fry of our dra- 
matic literature, called translators, and paste and 
scissors concoctors of dramas, we must compliment 
her on the tact which she displayed in collecting 
around her the elite of the theatrical profession — 
" few in number, great in talent." If Liston was 
reported in the public press, as " a host of talent in 
himself" Vestris was certainly a " hostess ;" aye, 
a hostess that drew great custom to her house of 
entertainment ! 

In her managerial speculation all went on ad- 
mirably, so much so, that the gallery of the olden 
times (after being properly perfumed!) was con- 
verted into boxes, and the vulgar laugh of " Olym- 
pic gods" was heard no more within the now 
aristocratic wooden building. The shilling one 
was changed into shillings four I She preferred 
the gentlemanly simper of a St. James's homo one 
to the loud laugh of the St. Giles's /owr/ 

Vain and abortive are the smiles of fortune to 
those who are ungrateful for her favours. If we 
may believe our legal records, there are too many 
theatrical persons, who being liberally patronised 
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by the cash-yielding public, have the oddest notion 
of " pecuniary calculation," or rather nttf-calcula- 
tion. Over their cup of coflFee, — ^at a late breakfiist 
with a racking headache, — " after last night's lurid 
joys" — ^they are forced to pencil a bitter sum in 
" the rtJe ofthree^ as thus : 







lUiult— 


Tear's Income. 


Veat^e Eapense. 


Queem^e Bench I 


£3000! 


;^5000! 


and 
Insolvent Qmrf ! 



How far the above sum in " the rule of three " 
applied to the case of " the sovereign lady of Wych 
Street," we shall leave to the decision of the sixty 
per cent, bill discounters, and the learned func- 
tionaries of Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
in the county of Middlesex ! SuflGiceth for our pur- 
pose to say, that the fair and dashing widow of 
Wych Street, after a lapse of many a luxurious 
year, once more became, in the legal parlance of 
our old Norman French, a " femme couverte !" 

The name of Matthews is one well known, and 
long respected by the public, for its owner had done 
honour to it, both by his professional talent and his 
private worth; he had been the world's favourite 
for more than a third of a century. 
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To the son of that old favorite of the public, was 
Madame Vestris married. At his father's death, he 
had quitted the profession of an architect for which 
he had been educated, at considerable expense, and 
in which he had already obtained an appointment of 
Kttle labour and certain emolument, — a surveyorskip. 
He renounced his lucrative district appointment, 
and all its attendant "fees," resolved, no more 
with compass, rule, and pencil, " to draw dwelling- 
houses,'.' but immediately and irrevocably devote 
himself to the gratification of his soul's ambi- 
tious whim, by attempting "to draw theatrical 
houses." 

Being the son of an actor and actress, he, of 
course, knew something about " the delightful pur- 
suit," as he now styled it, and to which may be 
added a little practice ; when, on his architectural 
tour of study in Italy, he was honored by an intro- 
duction to our ambassador at Florence, Lord Bur- 
ghersh, now the Earl of Westmoreland, and by that 
nobleman (celebrated alike for his musical and dra- 
matic taste) invited to join in the private theatrical 
entertainments given periodically at the Palazza of 
the Embassy, and, young as he then was. Master 
Charles proved, in every performance in which he 
joined, that, like his exquisitely humorous and clever 
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father, he too was " Matthews at Home !*' He 
comnienced his career as a regular professional 
actor at the Olympic Theatre, under the man- 
agement of the fascinating and all-attractive 
widow. 

Capulet's fair daughter says, "What's in a 
name ?" We answer much. The prestige of his 
much admired father's name and fame, his own 
natural tact, and the clever instruction of his now 
constant companion, the fair manageress, soon 
placed him in a position to claim approbation as a 
principal actor. 

Our heroine, although she reaped highly remu- 
nerative profits from her "Olympic revels," still 
found that they were unequal to the demand for 
^' revels " elsewhere. 

An offer of great pecuniary benefit was tendered 
to her, if she would consent to " visit America.'^ 
She said she would not go alone — (and she was 
right !) Would Mr. Price engage her ^pupil, Mr. 
Charles Matthews ? 

Aware of the morality (real or assumed), of his 
transatlantic brothers and sisters, — although Mr. 
Price did not always privately adhere to its code, 
he was obliged publicly to appear to do so ; — and, 
therefore, his answer was, " If you go out together ,, 
you must get married." " Married T was the excla- 
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mation of the astonished pair. " Yes," added the 
American manager ; " and the ceremony must take 
place publicly here^ and be regularly verified by the 
London newspapers." 

The widow turned her smiling eyes upon the 
young actor, — could any man resist their power? 
But when she added to the smile, the tear of real 
aflfection which for a moment dimmed its lustre — 
the future bridegroom's fate was sealed, and Madame 
Vestris became Mrs. Charles Matthews. They were 
married, and the announcement of that event in 
most of the London journals crossed the Atlantic 
before the bridal pair. 

In due course of packet time, they arrived in 
New York; where our heroine found that envy ! 
hatred ! malice ! and all uncharitableness ! had pre- 
ceded, and were in full play against her. Even on 
board the steamer, in which she made her transit, 
they had commenced their work. 

As might be reasonably expected from the habits 
of her life, she was by no means a good " sea-woman" 
Neptune, like a cruel and turbulent tyrant put her 
immediately on his ''sick list" She could not 
gratify curiosity, by shewing in the dress cabin, 
because chained by nausea to her own little six feet 
by four, by courtesy called a state cabin ! Her 
continued seclusion was denominated " pride." 
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**• Otter ladies were x» tie dress cabin who wert 
surely cffummeh canseqmemce as (at actreur These 
kind of pretty speeches were heard by Madame's 
female attendant, who repeated them to her as 
comic incidents of trayd; in order to cheer her 
spirits, and divert the honrs of sea-sickness. 

This female attendant, being a Tery respectable 
and well mannered woman, fer superior to many 
of the other lady passengers, had been provided with 
a cabin passage, in order to secure her attendance 
on Madame, and messed with the general cabin 
assembly : this was made an after charge of ^^ vumU 
to America ! 

Long before the arrival of Madame Vestris, (for 
she still, for theatrical purposes, retained that name,) 
a violent dramatic opposition had been raging in 
New York. The managers of all the other theatres 
in that easily excited city had combined to prevent, 
if possible, the success of the spirited and dashing 
speculator, Mr. Stephen Price of the " Park,** the 
hitherto principal and fashionable establishment; 
and it was not a very difficult task to accomplish 
in that land of liberty and Lynch. 

No sooner was it known that he had secured such 
an attraction as Madame Vestris, than all the machi- 
nations of the press were set to work to injure his 
speculation. Her character was attacked ; ill-natored 
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Stories circulated on every hand ; and before she 
was ready to appear, a deeply rooted prejudice was 
entertained against her. The following is a speci- 
men:— 

" After twenty years of ' Mad lurid joys,' Madame 
Vestris has actually wheedled into wedlock the 
very convenient semi-daft son of the mimic, who 
had once enjoyed American hospitality of the 
kindest sort, and then caricatured his friendly 
entertainers, by making them the jest and laugh- 
ing-stock of stupid John Bull ! " 

While all this stream of corrupt matter was quietly, 
but with deadly influence, working in the veins of 
general American society, the unconscious object of 
it, feeling the debilitating effects of her voyage, and 
having prudently arrived before the specified time 
for her acting, sought to recruit her strength in 
some healthy retirement, of the locale of which she 
thought it prudent to keep the public in ignorance, 
in order to avoid what she had heard and read of as 
a great nuisance, denominated by Europeans " the 
intrusive curiosity of the naMves.^' This was imme- 
diately and most ingeniously turned into a source of 
vexation to our (certainly in this instance) innocent 
heroine; as the swarm of editors and their subs 
learned by the steamer's books, that " Madame 
Vestris" had arrived, but on ftirther inquiry found 
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that she had quitted New York inland^ but in what 
direction was unknown. 

The mendacity of an American journalist has been 
too well described by the pen of a Harriot and a 
Dickens, to need any comment from ours. We have 
only to say, that although they could not tell where 
she was, yet she must be somewhere^ and that some- 
where they mendaciously immediately fixed upon as 
"the Saratoga springs,"— (the Cheltenham of the 
United States;) and accordingly they annqunced that 
fact ! although our health-recruiting songstress was 
not within a hundred miles of the spot ! 

The papers announced her as at Saratoga springs 
— that was enough ; therefore, every body believed 
her to be there, but under an assumed name! ! 

Saratoga was at this time very much crowded with 
visitors from every part of the Union, and also many 
from Canada. This mob, mis-called an assembly, 
scrutinised all that had lately arrived, and all that 
continued to arrive. " Which is Vestris ? " was 
the universal query. Every one had a choice guess. 
Play-books with her supposed likenesses were at a 
high premium .with the curious. Various were the 
brilliant-eyed belles selected. Saratoga could at one 
time boast of at least a dozen suspected Vestrises ! 
but not one was found bold enough to acknowledge 
the soft impeachment. 
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One lady, a rather fiery Anglo-French-Canadian, 
with a decided Parisian air, and what might be 
easily mistaken for theatrical manners, felt hurt at 
the many open allusions made as to her being " the 
actress incog. ;" and at last, becoming rather excited 
at some coarse and unpleasant insinuations too freely 
lavished at ladies assuming false names, she used 
language so violent, that all pronounced that cir- 
cumstance " confirmation strong as proofs of holy 
writ," that she must be the lately imported song- 
stress. 

This Anglo-French-Canadian lady was now, sans 
ceremonie, addressed as Madame Vestris, and inquiry 
made as to when she would commence her profes- 
sional engagement at New York? This was too 
much for the fiery nature of the Anglo-French-Ca- 
nadian dame's philosophy. She left " the springs " 
the next day, but not before she had pronounced " a 
tender benison^^ on the whole native population of 
the Republic,— which "tender benison," (with va- 
rious additions, that did not improve it in point of 
elegance, although it added to its strength!) was 
duly transmitted to New York by the local press, 
and placed to Madame Vestris's account. "She 
had been to Saratoga springs, and grossly insulted 
the visitors in particular, and the republic in gene- 
ral." So said these very matter-of-fact veracities! 

.VOL. II. L 
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Such was the yenom instilled into the pnblic 
mind, by the editors of the American press, against 
a talented woman whom they had never seen. 

Madame Vestris and her husband returned to 
New York at the stipulated time ; and there were 
shewn the various journals in which serious charges 
had been brought against them, at which they 
laughed, especially at the ^^ Madame Vestris' " insult 
to the public at Saratoga, — not supposing for an 
instant that such atrocious libels eould absolutely 
affect their interests. But their laugh was prema- 
ture. They were deceived as to the influence of the 
press ; they found it had equal power for evil as for 
good in America. 

Our heroine's talent was admitted, but it £uled to 
dispel the mist of prejudice. Calumny and cunning 
had done itsvillanous office. The Vestris attraction 
in a pecuniary point was not equal to the calculation 
which Mr. Price had made. Profits to a certain 
extent had been secured her, but she was only to 
share beyond them. No excess was banked; there- 
fore, none was received by her, and Mr. Price was 
a loser by his spirited speculation. 

In the midst of their triumph at the defeat of 
Vestris and the " Park," the principal theatre of the 
" enemy " (the Nationale) was burnt to the ground! 
This occurred in mid-day ! and the on dit was " not 
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by accident." Mr. Price saw his chief opponent in 
ashes and insolvency, and then died. 

Our heroine, and her clever husband went the 
usual theatrical tour through the Union, as marked 
out by Mr. Stephen Price previous to their quitting 
England; and we regret to say, that prejudice 
against the woman was too strong to allow admi- 
ration of the actress and the singer to triumph 
over it. 

All this must, of course, have had a visible eflFect 
upon an always excitable temperament. It aflFected 
her health, but still she had strength sufficient, with 
her indomitable courage, to go through her engage- 
ment. Her remuneration was considerable, but her 
expenses, travelling and domestic, were great, and 
she failed to realise the fortune which she had 
anticipated. 

Previous to their quitting New York, Mr. Charles 
Matthews addressed the public, from the stage of 
the Park Theatre, refuting (as far as positive asser- 
tion could go), every calunmy that had been uttered 
or printed against them. All listened ; but, alas ! 
few believed in his refutation. 

** Convince a man against his will — 
He's of the same opinion still I*' 

Never did a whipped and ill-disciplined schoolboy 
L 2 
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return to a foolishly indulgent mother's apron string 
with more heartfelt joy, than the indignant Yankee 
scathed Madame Vestris, to the English public. 

In the season of 1838 — 39, the patrons of the 
Olympic Theatre were delighted at again beholding 
their talented favourite on her accustomed boards. 
Her reception was enthusiastic; and when she 
came to a particular line in one of our songs, " Our 
old house at home," the feeling seemed too intense 
for applause, — it amounted almost to a general 
gush of tears; — a tribute that came irresistibly 
from the heart. She had unjustly suflfered ; and 
her auditors felt it ! 

The Olympic reign, however, was not of long 
duration. Ambition urged her on : she sighed for 
a more extensive dominion than Wych Street ; and 
when Mr. Macready resigned the management of 
Covent Garden, Madame Vestris immediately took 
his place. We need not do more than observe, that 
the event has been most disastrous to her creditors. 
The affair has been too often, as well as too recently 
before a public court, to need many comments. 

Mr. Charles Matthews certainly acted with more 
weakness than wisdom, in putting off the evil day, 
by promising forty, fifty,— nay seventy per cent, for 
delay ! He fled to France, for refuge from the dis- 
counting harpies ; but he was wisely counselled to 
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return, and do that which he should have done long 
ago, namely, boldly face his creditors. He has 
arranged to pay into Court, for their benefit, from 
the future professional earnings of himself and the 
fair lady, for whom he stands legally responsible, — 
the sum of thirteen hundred and fifty pounds per 
year, which he calculates to be about half their pro- 
bable yearly income. 

And having been so unusually arithmetical, we 
will conclude our memoir by being poetical, and 
stating that some years ago there was a very beau- 
tiful likeness' of Madame Vestris, as Venus, pub- 
lished, to which we appended the following lines. 

MADAME VESTRIS, as VENUS. 

Venus ! Vestris ! Beauty's queen 
In nature and the drama's scene ; 
Where *s the mortal who can vie 
With the brightness of that eye 1 
Where 's the rose, whose blushing grace 
Can outshine that speaking facel 
And sure the Poet would be spumed. 
Who did not mark that ankle, turned 
In symmetry's most perfect mould. 
Like the fam'd buskin'd nymph's of old. 
Yes, here the artist's hand doth trace 
Each charm of form, each winning grace 
That the pleased eye hath viewed afar 
In her, the drama's lyric star. 
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Oh ! stiU maj he his task pursue. 
And give to our enraptured view 
All, — all that painting can pourtray 
In each " Fair favorite of the day," 
That when they fade from fancy's eye^ 
Thus Art may Nature still supply. 
And, like the faithful mirror, be 
A record of reality. 



MISS KELLY. 



fflhe shone*-' 
For humour iiuned, and humour all her own ; 
Easy as if at home, the atage she trod ; 
Nor sought the critic's praise, nor feared his rod ; 
Original in spirit and in ease, 
She pleased, hj hidittg all attempts to please. 



Frances Maria Kelly, who, in the first and 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, so de* 
servedly obtained the appellation of " The Child of 
Nature," was bom at Brighton, on the 16tii of 
December, 1790, and is now in the fifty-fourth year 
of her age, in vigorous health and unabated sprits, 
notwithstanding the disappointment to her ambitious 
hopes, in the failure of her project in ** building a 
theatre," and becoming a London " manageress." 

She is the daughter of a gentleman who had been 
in the army, from which he had retired and married 
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an actress of the name of Jackson. He died in 
France about twenty years ago. 

His daughter, " little Fanny," was from infancy 
designed for the profession of which she in after 
life became so great an ornament by the force of her 
mental talent, for Dame Nature had not been lavish 
of personal charms, therefore her admirers, (and 
their name was ** legion !") were apt to paraphrase 
a well-known line from Shakspeare, and exclaim — 

" We saw the actress' visage in her mind." 

She was another instance of the successfiil candi- 
dates for theatrical honours, belonging to what may 
be termed theatrical families. Miss Kelly had the 
great professional advantage of being niece to the 
well-known composer and singer, Mr. Michael 
Kelly, to whom she became an articled pupil, and 
under his direction studied music and singing, but it 
so happened that she was both an un-apt as well as 
an unwilling pupil. Her ear was incorrect, and 
her voice wild and uncertain. Her tutor-uncle, 
however, determined to persevere, and in two years 
she became sufficiently mistress of the vocal art to 
join the choruses, which she did at ten years of age 
at old Drury, and also played a few trifling parts, 
such as her youth and stature enabled her to 
ftssume. 
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From that early period she commenced studying 
the art of acting : she was a diligent observer of all 
the leading performers ; and that popular actress, 
Mrs. Jordan, was, as it were, the goddess of little 
Fanny's professional idolatry. In 1807, she made 
her first appearance, as a woman, on the Glasgow 
boards, where, though her timidity somewhat 
retarded her progress, she became a considerable 
. favourite. Even at that early period of her career, 
she evinced that intimate knowledge of the human 
heart over which she, in her later years, attained so 
complete an ascendancy. Mr. George Colman, 
then manager of the Haymarket, engaged her for 
the summer season of 1808, at the recommendation 
of her uncle, Mr. Michael Kelly ; but, strange ta 
say, her timidity rendered her acting almost a 
failure. She remained at the little theatre almost 
unnoticed, and very likely the public would never 
have been delighted with the splendid impersonations 
of her after years, had not the prophetic judg- 
ment of Mr. Arnold induced him to select her as a 
member of his company at the English Opera 
House. Miss Kelly's ability as an actress now 
became manifest, and the " burnt out" company re- 
quested her aid when they took refuge at the 
Lyceum after their disaster at Drury Lane. 

She now succeeded Storac6 in her character in 
L 5 
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" False Alarms," and she was universally allowed to 
have shone the brighter by comparison with her 
predecessor. About this time she was solicited to 
change the name of Kelly. The celebrated singer, 
Mr. Thomas Phillips, of Dublin, offered hand, heart, 
and an independent fortune, but the lady rejected all 
with a " You dovit exactly please me^ sir^^ according 
to the then popular song. Four-and-thirty years 
have elapsed since the refusal ; the rejected swain 
in despair committed (don't be alarmed, fair reader !) 
not suicide, but matrimony with a widow with 
money ; and after having lived to enjoy many years 
of connubial felicity, buried his wife. He was un- 
fortunately killed by a railway carriage on his way 
to Ireland, in his usual annual visit to the land, not 
of his birth, but his adoption ; while the difficult-to- 
be-pleased object of his early attachment, still lives, 
and still remains Miss Kelly. 

At the New Drury Lane theatre, Miss Kelly 
played a most extensive cast of characters. All went 
on admirably with her until one evening whilst per- 
forming the little comic part of Nan, the House- 
maid, in the whimsical farce of " Modem Antiques," 
a person (an unknown admirer, whose epistolary 
effusions had been rejected as absurd) in a state of 
mental aberration, fired a pistol at her from the 
pit ; the bullet passed over the head of herself and 
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Mr. Knight, who was acting on the stage with her, 
and lodged in the back of the scene. All was con- 
sternation in the honse : Mr. Knight stood for a 
moment completely paralysed ; Miss Kelly fell on 
the stage in a state of insensibility, and was imme- 
diately carried off; the madman was secured. He 
seemed perfectly collected, and stated that " love 
despised" had urged him to the act. On examina- 
tion before the magistrate, as there could be no 
doubt of the poor man's lunacy, he was dealt with 
accordingly, and consigned to Bedlam. 

Miss Kelly's is not a solitary instance of a man's 
falling in love with an actress whom he had never 
seen but in her professional assumptions, or return* 
ing from them. 

There was a gentleman, who during fifteen years, 
was always present at each performance of Miss 
Stephens (now the Countess Dowager of Essex). 
He was in waiting for the opening of the pit door, 
and took possession of a seat in the centre of the 
third bench from the orchestra, where he sat with 
staring eyes and half open mouth, till the opera was 
ended, when he rushed out, r^ardless of elbows or 
toes, and placed himself near the dtage door, where 
he waited, in hail, rain, or snow, until he saw the 
fair syren, the unconsdbus object of his idolatry, 
enter her carriage and drive off, and then *' sighing 
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like furnace to his mistress' eyebrow," he walked 
away with rapid strides, where, no one knew or cared. 
Nay, to such a pitch had his enthusiasm carried him, 
that he has even gone to Dublin on the same errand, 
a victim to an unaccountable monomania, which 
only ended with his life, in (melancholy to say) 
the Hoxton asylum. 

In the winter of 1818, Miss Kelly, being dis- 
gusted with the genilemardy management of Drury 
Lane theatre, accepted a very liberal offer from 
Mr. Frederick Edward Jones, the proprietor of the 
Theatre Boyal, Crow Street, Dublin, to remain in 
that city during a principal part of the season. 
Her talent was highly appreciated by those who 
witnessed it; but, to the discredit of Dublin, the 
number was too limited to render her engagement 
either profitable to herself or the management. 

She had brought with her letters of introduction 
from several persons of rank in England, to their 
compeers in Ireland ; and to the Lord Lieutenant's 
consideration she was particularly recommended, by 
a very popular nobleman, whose patronage of the 
drama had been much lauded. 

As we observed, she had been unattractive as to 
the public in general, and the noble patronage had 
been reserved for her benefit night. The manager 
had made his appeal to the Viceroy for his usual pe- 
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riodical " command," when a full house would be sure 
to compensate for his previous losses. The command 
was immediately given, but with this unexpected 
stipulation, that it was to be on Miss Kelly's benefit 
night, which night, according to the terms of her 
agreement, was to be " free of all charges." The 
poor manager was thus out-manoeuvred by the cun- 
ning actress. She had also asked for the command, 
but for her own profit ; and having obtained it, she 
pocketed the whole receipts, nearly £500, and the 
treasury of the theatre was left to recover from its 
insolvency by any other method it could adopt. 
The actors were unpaid. 

A vice-regal command was then always calculated 
to bring £600 to the treasury, and had never been 
known to occur on a performer's benefit in Dublin. 
Bitter were the manager's complaints at being 
" out-manoeuvred by a woman ;" yet, while smart- 
ing under the alleged wrong, he could not help 
paying the lady a high compliment. He was heard 
to observe, in a very fretful tone, " Talk of tactics. 
Sir ! talk of manoeuvres at Waterloo ! poh ! — I 'd 
back General Fanny Kelly against Wellington and 
all his staff*!" 

The receipts of the " command " night not reaching 
the theatrical treasury, placed the actors in a very 
critical situation. Of their poverty, and their wit 
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and merrimeiit in the midst of it, many whimsical 
stories were th^i uAd. 

We find, by a Dablin newspaper, now on our 
table, that in March, 1818, while on her profisssional 
visit to diat dty. Miss KeDy was annoyed for sereral 
days, at her lodgings in Westmordand Street, by a 
love-sick swain, who bdiaved with snch violence at 
her door that she was compelled to have him handed 
to the police magistrates, when it turned ont that 
the man was a ^ mamac" He was restored to his 
friends on their promise to convey him to a lunatic 
asylum. He was of reputable rank in life; a most 
accomplished scholar ; and had arrived at the ma- 
ture age of fifly. While relating this affiur to the 
magistrates, Miss Kelly alluded to the other ^' mad 
unknown lover," who had shot at her on the Drury 
Lane stage, in 1816. "What can it mean?" said 
she, with great naivete ; " Surely, Sir, it can't be my 
beauty that drives these poor people mad ?" This 
question puzzled the old magistrate, who looked at 
her, — smiled, — ^but said nothing. 

When the committee of noblemen and gentlemen, 
who had managed (or rather mismanaged) the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane, thought proper to retreat 
from the ruin they had made, or at least suffered to 
be made, and obtained a tenant who promised to pay 
twice as much rent as the current receipts would 
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possibly aflTord, — Miss Kelly enlisted under the 
banner of the new and enterprising lessee, who 
commenced his career under the most favourable 
auspices, and in seven years ended it in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Of Miss Kelly in private life we can record, that 
she had a character for many virtues: amongst them 
was her filial gratitude. She not only administered 
to the wants of her father, but often restricted her 
own comforts, to supply ftinds for his extravagance, 
— an extravagance that was only ended by a violent 
death at Paris. 

Of Miss Kelly's dramatic powers, it may be boldly 
asserted, that she may be considered the most natural 
actress ever beheld. The fine lady of comedy was 
certainly out of her line. Therefore, she seldom 
attempted her personation, unless commanded as it 
were by the manager's necessity. Domestic tragedy 
was peculiarly her forte. In it, all she did was feeling, 
all nature ; and every single tone that fell from her 
lips, was worth all the measured and stilted tragedy 
that may be heard from others. In " The Romp," 
she was all but a Jordan : we cannot award greater 
praise. In the Waiting-Maids, she was vulgarity or 
pert cunning as the case required, and was nature 
itself without offence. The drawbacks on her great 
and various talent, were a want of " force of lungs,'* 
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and the flatness of her features, which ill accorded 
with the generally received notions of " the heroines 
of the drama." 

Miss Kelly was supposed to have been, in pecu- 
niary matters, "prudence personified." She felt 
herself independent, and resolved not to exert her 
talent unless it was highly paid. A disagreement 
as to emolument has long caused her secession from 
the regular metropolitan theatres. She, therefore, 
as she advanced in life, endeavoured to establish what 
is termed " a school for acting," for which purpose, 
and with an ultimate object, she purchased an 
extensive freehold property in Dean Street, Soho ; 
and issued her prospectus. 

We regret to state that this highly talented, and 
hitherto prudent lady entered into the wild specula- 
tion of "building a new theatre!" She actually 
obtained the Lord Chamberlain's licence to sacrifice 
the well garnered wealth, produced by years of 
mental and bodily toil. She converted the extensive 
yard and stabling at the back of her fine old man- 
sion, into " The Theatre Royal, Dean Street, Soho." 
She is said to have sunk seven thousand pounds in 
the indulgence of this whim ! 

It certainly, when completed, appeared to be a 
very pretty little bijou of a theatre. The access to 
all parts was through her dwelling-house. It was 
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opened a few years ago, with the usual quantity of 
press puffs, and long advertisements of high and 
noble patronage, and we regret to state that the 
result was " nobody went near it." She had en- 
gaged a very numerous, though by no means a 
talented company, deeming possibly her own well- 
known name, a sufficient attraction to fill so small 
an area, and so it ought to have been. Whether, 
from the rather obscure locality, or the want of 
talent in her company, or the high prices of admis- 
sion in these very cheap times, is to be attributed 
the failure in the speculation, we cannot say — per- 
haps all combined, may have caused it. After 
being open^ue nights, on several of which the actors 
out-numbered the auditors, the theatre was sud- 
denly closed ; and the poor performers were left to 
their own resources. 

One of the disbanded " Dean Street company," 
(Mr. T. Parry) sued " the Kelly estate" in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, on which suit he was most 
completely defeated by the charge of the judge and 
the verdict of the jury, both of which more than in- 
sinuated that an actor's right to his promised or 
expected salary was a mere farce; at least the 
title of a popular farce expressed the conditions of 
an actor's right to eat, namely — " No song — no 
supper!" — therefore as the expected season con- 
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sisted but of the above mentioned five nights, we are 
afraid that many a poor votary of Thalia during the 
ensuing week, went "supperless to bed." For 
some years past Miss Kelly has been living re- 
tired, and seems to have eschewed all theatrical en- 
gagements. It is almost to be wished, in this dearth 
of talent, that she would again come forward. We 
are sure she would be most gladly received by the 
public. 



MES. ALFRED SHAW. 



** Oh I native music, beyond comparing 
The sweetest for, on the ear that falls ; 
Thy gentle numbers, the heart remembers 
Thy strains enchaining us, in memory's thralls 1 1" 

LOTZK. 



So much has been said about this charming voca- 
list's recent successes, and so little is known of her 
pursuits in early life, that the biographer is com- 
pletely at a loss for materials. 

The great talent she has evinced as a stage singer 
has won her hosts of friends ; and, we are sorry to 
add, some secret enemies, who have endeavoured 
to malign what they despaired of rivalling; and, 
by so doing, strongly proving the justness of 
Pope's observations, contained in that celebrated 
couplet — 

'' Enrj will merit as its shade pursue, — 
And, like a shadow, prove the substance tru«." 
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— Amongst the various publications now on our 
table, we find in one (" The Dramatic and Musical 
Beview, for October, 1842") what we conceive to be 
a most malicious story, purporting to be an account 
of the early days of this now most accomplished 
vocalist. 

It is there boldly stated, that Margaret Postans 
was a factory girl in one of the large manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire (Bochdale) ; and 
that some one noticing that she had a most 
splendid voice, went to the expense of having 
her instructed in music, — and by that means 
gave to the world, unquestionably, the first 
contralto of the day. The same publication also 
states, that "at the Liverpool musical festival, in 
1836, the town was thronged with factory girls, 
(her old companions), who had walked from 
Rochdale for the sole purpose of hearing ' Peg 
Post ANS SING ;' for by her newly-married name 
they had not schooled their rough tongues to 
call her." 

In the absence of more pleasing information 
of a clever woman's early days we have merely 
transcribed the assertion of the "Musical Re- 
view," and, at the same time, believe it to 
be a tissue of falsehood^ emanating from envy 
and malice. 
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From our own remembrance of what we heard 
at the time, Miss Postans was a concert singer of 
no mean repute before she visited Italy, and was 
indebted for all the advantages of her early musical 
education to her father, a respectable man, who 
had his daughter's interest at heart. We can, 
therefore, state thus much of the heroine of our 
present brief memoir, before her appearance on the 
English stage, on her return from Italy as Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw. 

Her debut as a vocal actress took place on 
the 1st of October, 1842, at Covent Garden, 
in the opera of " Semiramide." The part was 
Arsace (to the Semiramide of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble), and her reception was the most bril- 
liant we ever witnessed; — a reception which was 
enhanced by her truly modest, yet perfectly com- 
posed, demeanour. 

Mrs. Shaw's classical taste, harmonious voice, 
and distinct enunciation, soon impressed her 
theatrical audience favourably, and they broke 
out in shouts of admiration, before she had con- 
cluded the recitative of her first cavatina. Such 
was her reception on first attempting the stage 
as a profession. 

We may here add, that her reputation has in- 
creased with each succeeding appearance. 
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Her voice is not of very great compass, but 
is most flexible, melodious, and rich in tone; and 
she has acquired the highest degree of musical 
expression; — not a word either in recitative or 
in song, but is perfectly distinct. She has a good 
stage figure, and her deportment is easy and 
unassuming. 

We must conclude our brief sketch of this highly- 
talented woman, by observing that she bears the 
most amiable and honourable character, both as 
daughter, wife, and mother. She had, in her early 
career on the stage, many afflicting domestic cir- 
cumstances to contend with; and her steady per- 
severance in the path of rectitude, under every 
difficulty has won for Mrs. Alfred Shaw the esteem 
and good opinion of those who know her best 
in private life. 

Though residing long in Italy, and having had 
the advantages of foreign tuition, she has yet 
shown the good taste to appear as an English- 
woman, without appending a Signora or Madame to 
her name, to astound the ears and practise on the 
credulity of poor John Bull ! 



MISS PRISCILLA HORTON. 



** There is a sound like golden harps in heaven 
Touched by some angel's hand ; of liquid note 
As sweet, as powerful, as those which broke 
Fond Philomella*8 heart.*' 

MS. Plat. 

« What is't?— A spirit?" 

Shakspbabb. 



There is philosophy in music, for it teaches us to 
forget care; it is to the ear, what perfume is to 
the olfactory nerve How exquisite is music ! it is 
the only earthly joy of which we are assured we 
shall taste in heaven. 

The biography of this fair votary of sweet sound 
has not yet been marked by any event that is likely 
to secure her posthumous fame ; yet has she talent 
far above mediocrity, and most versatile in all 
things, great and small, appertaining to her pro- 
fession. Miss Priscilla Horton h^s no decided 
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superiority in any one line, yet there is abbut all 
she does a certain genius which has given her a 
position on the metropolitan stage, equal in point 
of public favouritism, to any of her contemporaries ; 
and we most sincerely congratulate her on the 
distinction which she has so industriously and per- 
severingly won. 

The earliest information of this young lady, shews 
that her parents were in circumstances to place her 
and her sister under the tuition and pupilage of Sir 
George Smart, — the musical knight, — or rather the 
musician knighted! concerning whom, his witty 
confrere in notes, the still t^Tzknighted Mr. Thomas 
Cooke, observed that the dub must have been con- 
ferred " on the score of his merits and not on the 
merit of his score!" Sir George Smart had influence 
within the walls of Covent Garden, and introduced 
his young pupil into the choruses of that establish- 
ment. Here she acquired confidence, and by prac- 
tice became familiar with the stage; remaining 
during some seasons, in certainly an excellent 
school, from which she gleaned most of that know- 
ledge which she has since, when opportunity favoured 
her, turned to so excellent an account. 

We first find her, emerging from her comparative 
obscurity, in the year 1833, when Messrs. Abbot 
and Egerton, became managers of the Victoria 
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theatre, and Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Miss 
Mitford endeavoured to support the interests of that 
theatre by allowing the production of their plays 
on those boards. Miss P. Horton and her sister 
were at that time engaged by the new and enter- 
prising managers. The characters which she 
then attempted were at first minor ones, yet it 
was generally observed, that however indifferent or 
ineffective the parts might be which the manage- 
ment assigned to her, her acting in them was 
always marked with the strictest propriety and good 
taste. 

She was gradually advancing in the favour of the 
pubUc, when, (alas ! for all sublunary affairs, 
especially theatres ;) Messrs. Abbot and Egerton 
failed, — resigned, — and the one left the country 
and died in exile ; the other, being old and broken- 
hearted, remained and died at home ! Thus situated, 
she sought engagements with other managers. She 
found the engagements, but very fi'equently not 
the salary. She appeared at this period on the 
boards of the (now) Strand theatre, where, in 
a very pretty piece called "The Seasons," she 
performed the part of "Tears and Sunshine," — 
April. The following lines will afford some idea 
of the commotion she excited on the occasion 
in certain hearts. The effusion was published at 

VOL. TI. M 
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tbe time in a work with wiuch. we were ooo- 
aeeted. 

''Oh! MJM 

CiBftHorton, 

I bare though OB 

Yoe aod April ; till with thinfcing ao, 

I think Vwe thought, as £» as thoughts can go ; 

To wish that I, (onhappj wretch,) were he, 

(What SOD Boe*er of fbrtune he maj be,) 

Upon whose eoontenaoce th j faTOor beams 

Behind the scenes." 

'< April all hail ! and jet 

Oh ! charming prince of heavy wet ! 

I should bewail 

Were it an hail! 

I'd rather have it half-and-half: I mean 

Half sunshine and some rain between. 

Although 'tis useless ; how jou mix it up. 

To one who quaffs the hopeless lover's cup. 

" Although I love thee, still thou may'st be sure 
I will not haunt thee like Miss Taylor's brewer,* 
Who seemed resolved no company should be by her. 
Save and except his own — ** Calvert's entire !" 
No ! I should ever scorn to dodge you. Miss PrisciUa, 
Will say a prayer which shall but fill a 

* The son of a great London brewer waylaid that young lady, (now Mrs 
Walter Lacy.) Mr. Bartley was obliged to order the door-keeper to kick him 
•ttt, and we are told that he wet kioked oat according to order. 
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Trifling apace ; I want no longer span. 

May you be happy, though I never can ; 

Long April roay'st thou reign, and with the band 

Bring showers (of plaudits) to o*erflow ' The Strand.' " 

It was not unta Mr. Macready became manager 
of Covent Garden, that Miss P. Horton had any 
decided chance of assuming her proper position 
as an actress as well as a singer in the regular 
drama, and then the chance was assisted by the 
circumstance of her having one of the most 
placid and amiable tempers in the world, — a temper, 
in short, that exactly suited Mr. Macready ; and 
to his credit, be it spoken, he saw that she had 
talent, and he gave her every opportunity of 
exhibiting it. When Mr. Macready, with a libe- 
rality and taste that did him honour, brought out 
" The Tempest " in a style of magnificence never 
surpassed, he gave Miss P. Horton an opportunity 
of securing public fiivour by* her charming per- 
sonation of Ariel, which equally delighted the 
manager and the public. Mr. Macready had 
the character of being capricious, especially to 
unprotected women. Miss P. Horton had no pro- 
tection, but had herself become the protector of her 
aged mother. Mr. Macready held in his hands 
the power to make or mar her future fortune, but 
hers had not been one of the many female tongues 
M 2 
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whose biting satire liad for twenty years embittered 
his life. His better nature whispered, " You must 
not, cannot mar the fair one with the golden locks." 
He did an act of justice to the public, to the 
talented actress, and to himself. From the moment 
of the Macready lottery of '^make or mar^ in 
which Miss P. Horton drew the prize, she became 
an universal favourite. 

The school in which she was now placed was the 
very one suited to her innate talent, nay, we will 
call it genius ; and whatever character she has sul>- 
sequently sustained, whether it were one of pathos, 
or in comedy, farce, or opera, she has proved that 
as far as she has gone, she is " equal to all and 
armed for any field." Mr. Macready, unsolicited, 
proved himself her friend and patron, and when he 
resigned the direction of Covent Garden, and 
arranged with Mr. Webster that the Haymarket 
should receive " the tragedian and his cliqu£^ 
Miss P. Horton was of that clique ; and when her 
patron again resumed the mimic sceptre, she accom- 
panied him to Drury Lane ; and there she drew 
another prize, by having cast for her performance, 
the gentle shepherd in the splendidly arranged 
opera of " Acis and Galatea," in which her popu- 
larity was as deservedly great as in Ariel at the 
other house. 
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Miss Priscilla Horton has a wonderful facility 
for acquiring any sort of knowledge. She is a good 
linguist (self taught), writes charming verses, com- 
poses songs, and takes very striking likenesses ; and 
above all, her mimicry is most extraordinary. 

We cannot conclude without adding that Miss P. 
Horton, in private life, has so unassuming and quiet 
a manner, that a stranger would not for a moment 
suspect she was a member of a profession to which 
fame has attributed a quantum suff. of natural assur- 
ance as a requisite ; far less that she was the gay, 
off-hand actress, who had amused him in the popu- 
lar "Fortunio;" or the wild, spirit-like, sweet singer 
that had charmed him in Ariel. 

Although the play-biUs still announce — 

" The nymph with the golden locks," 

as Miss P. Horton, it is generally understood that 
on the 25th of January, 1844, she bestowed her hand 
on Mr. T. German Reid —the very talented young 
leader of the Haymarket orchestra. 



MISS TAYLOR, 

NOW 

MRS. WALTER LACY. 



Oh ! gire me a glance fh>in thy soft hazel %je. 
The sun-beam of love that enlightens life's skj, 
For that eye, with a glance of its brightness can tell 
What mere language could nerer express half so well. 



This lady is one of many children of a very re- 
spectable couple named Taylor; not at all con- 
nected with the theatre or its literature ; but who, 
believing that their lively little daughter had talent 
for the stage, endeavoured, according to their idea, 
to give it the best culture, by placing her under the 
tuition of Mrs. Bartley, the talented wife of the then 
stage manager of Covent Garden ; they having been 
led to believe that private interest at court, in the 
mimic, as well as the real world, was the only way 
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to achieve success ; and they were not mistaken in 
their calculations. 

Miss Taylor became one of the many well paid 
for little parrots, that adorned Mrs. Bartley's thea- 
trical aviary. She was daily taught to imitate 
" an3rthing but nature." Had " little merry Taylor," 
as she was then denominated, been left to her own 
natural genius, and the buoyancy of her animal 
spirits, she would have saved herself much time, 
and would have avoided the mannerism and affecta- 
tion, which some ungallant critics place to her ac- 
count, instead of entering them in her tutoress 
ledger. We must here observe that all such silly 
quackery should be scouted; acting, is not like 
shoe-making, a craft to be taught. 

After being duly trained, this young lady was in- 
troduced to professional life on the boards of the 
Bath theatre, and thence (being still a pupil of the 
stage manager's lady) she was transferred to the 
salary list of the Theatre Hoyal, Covent Garden ; 
which transfer having been celebrated in verse, we 
will give it to the reader. 



From British Baias's marble streets, 
Where sickly gaiety retreats, 
In mirth to spend its parting breath, 
And die — without a thought of death,— 
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Miss Taylor came ; — ^witb manj a grace. 
Of form, and prettiness of face, 
And many *' a qoip and wanton wile" 
And many a care dispelling smile. 

• • • • • 

No human good 's witbont alloy, 

Pain treads upon the heels of joy. 

And — (as philosophers remark,) 

Each other cause like light and dark, 

So Heaven hath doomed to equal fete 

The Thespian, and the human state : — 

Fair Taylor — truth must own — that ** Art" 

Hath heeu thy tutor, — ^not the Heart ; 

Frequent applause hath made thee rain, 

And affectation— is thy hane. 

Instead of pleasure — ^yielding pain : 

Thy gesture — e'en thy friends confess 'tis — 

One half of «« Humby"-— t'other «* Vestris !" 



Notwithstanding the severe, though just criticism 
of these verses, she, being a manager's pupil, backed 
by his interest, and placed in effective positions, 
became a favourite, and retained the good opinion 
of the public during — no matter how many years, 
when a lady's in the case. We have often regretted 
that " merry little Taylor," who could act so well, 
would frequently act so ill, we being really her 
admirer and well-wisher, often wished to put this 
question : " Why do you mar, by maudlin affecta- 
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tion, points which might win you the highest ap- 
plause — namely, the praise of the judicious?" 

Miss Taylor has all the natural requisites for 
her profession, if she would only allow them fair 
play. The poetical critic pursues his remarks on 
our heroine thus — 

** But gentle Tajlor, — wrong or right 
We care not, — if thy- humour, light 
Yet chastened, charm the wintry night, 
Cheat care into a laugh, or gain 
The trihute of a smile from pain ;-^ 
We care not whence jou stole the fire. 
Content to feel it, and admire, 
And wish all others would pursue 
Promethean larcenj-^like jou." 

We do not absolutely object to young actresses 
borrowing from the more experienced of their 
sisterhood ; and our heroine's imitations of the 
style of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Humby, and Madame 
Vestris, might be praised, if she did not blend so 
much of her own mincing aflPectation with it ; and 
yet we have seen her, divested of those aiBFectations 
(which are the mere acquirements of habit and 
a false taste), and trusting to nature, and her 
great and glorious illustrator, Shakspeare, go right 
to the heart, in her personation of one of the 
most lovely of the Poet's creations — Ophelia. In 
M 5 
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the distraught daughter of Polonius, our heroine 
forgets all tutorage, all her imitations of others' 
peculiarities (for it is only peculiarities that a mimic 
seizes on), and she stands before the pubUc as 
^^ herself alone y Her mad scene of Ophelia is her 
chef'cTceuvrey and will stand the test of the severest 
criticism, which is not the case with many of her 
other Shaksperian characters. 

For many years Miss Taylor maintained a pro- 
minent position at Covent Garden during each 
winter, and at the Haymarket during the summers. 

It was while performing at the latter establish- 
ment, that she married. Our theatrical loungers 
had been very much surprised that " Pretty merry 
Taylor " had remained during so many years in 
that state yclept " single blessedness." In reply to 
the various indirect enquiries on the tender subject, 
she, in the hilarity of a pure and unencumbered 
heart, used to observe, that she had read Kotzebue, 
and believed that a lady had better " do nothing than 
do ill;'* that she continued unmarried out of pure 
compassion to the male creatures ; for it was certain 
that if she made one man happy with the possession 
of her hand, she must cause the misery, if not the 
death, of hundreds, who were doubtless languishing 
for its possession. 

Like Shakspeare's Beatrice, our heroine has a 
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" merry heart ;" may it continue so, notwithstanding 
the cares of wedlock ; may she find that although 
matrimony is called a bondage, it is one that carries 
with it a compensating protection. 

The gentleman whom Miss Taylor selected, is 
an actor of much capability. Educated for the 
superior branches of the medical profession, the 
stage seduced him from his graver pursuits. He 
has hitherto been successful in hk theatrical 
eflPorts ; is of a lively and cheerful disposition, — and, 
feeling that education has made him a gentleman, 
he never forgets the obligation. And if, as alleged, 
die bump of self-admiration (or as the green-room 
wags have vulgarised it, ^^the organ of nuts^') be 
rather more prominent on his cranium than others, 
we have no doubt that his admiration of his witty 
and amiable wife, will, in due time, lessen his admi- 
ration of himself: above all things, let him call to 
mind the fate of " Narcissus^ and most carefully 
avoid the ornamental waters in our several parks, 
unless provided with a life-preserver. His fair and 
really clever lady, not having any present engage- 
ment on the London boards, is enjoying matronly 
retirement, while the gentleman is a principal, and 
we may add, a favourite actor at the Princess's 
Theatre. 

The on dit is, that both the lady and her caro 
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sposoy are frequently annoyed in their professional 
avocations, by managers casting them parts, which, 
in their own ideas, are beneath their individual 
talent. This is too general a complaint in theatres, 
therefore we will examine the point* The manager 
thinks only of the strength of talent in his company, 
and how he can best employ that talent for the 
support of the author, and the gratification of the 
public ; while, we are sorry to say, the mere actor 
thinks only of self. Such being the case, we will 
venture an aphorism, for the benefit of the pro- 
fession in general, as well as the Lacys in parti- 
cular — " The only way to play what you like is to like 
what you play P^ 
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MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE, 



NOW 



MADAME SARTORIS. 



Noble in feature,— and refined 

In every movement of her mind ; 

With voice ag musical as lover's lute. 

When moonlight skies shine bright— and gales are mate, 

Fair Kemble comes,— to taste and nature dear,— 

The sweetest chord in music's hallowed sphere I 

Taste,— feeling,— judgment,— each to her belong. 

And mid the many of the tunefUI throng. 

She shines the brightest star ;— she is the soul of song ! 



Miss Adelaide Kemble, or more properly speak- 
ing, Madame Sartoris, has been too well known 
during her short, but most brilliant career, to need 
much comment on her talent, and as for those adven- 
tures, trials, and hardships which form materials for 
the biographer in most cases, the lady in question 
has encountered none, therefore none has the 
biographer to relate. We can only record a succes- 
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sion of triumphs. She stepped as it were from the 
paternal drawing-room to her hereditary stage, and 
meeting with the most unbounded applause, there 
remained until the "woman" forgot the part of 
the " singer," and obeyed the mandate of the saffron- 
robed god, and in a few brief months retired into 
all the ease and enjoyment of domestic life. 

Of the exact date of Miss A. Kemble's birth, we 
are ignorant, but it matters not, since genius 'tis 
said, " takes no note of Time ;" suffice it that she is 
of a theatrical family long known to fame — ^that she 
is the youngest of the two daughters of Mr. Charles 
Kemble, and that to the dramatic birthright she 
derives from him, she adds the heritage of the Mu- 
sician's gifts from her mother, the ci-devant Miss De 
Camp, who in bye-gone days rendered her name 
celebrated as a ballad- vocalist, in the popular song 
of " No, my Love, no," in the farce of " Of Age To- 
morrow." 

Besides her talented sister, the all-celebrated Fanny 
Kemble, Mrs. Sartoris has an only brother (Mr. 
John Kemble), but he has not embraced the stage as 
a profession, although he is indirectly connected with 
it, being in the Lord Chamberlain's department, as 
the licencer of plays ; a place of considerable emolu- 
ment, now the theatres have all been thrown open 
for the performance of the regular drama. Each 
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new play is supposed to be read by the said licencer, 
a fee being paid for his so doing. 

With the air she breathed fix)m her very child- 
hood, Adelaide Kemble must have imbibed a taste 
for music and the drama ; and a liberal cultivation of 
those talents nature had given her, assisted to foster 
and encourage her to pursue a public career. She 
was first heard as a professional singer in London, 
in 1835, when she sung at a few concerts. At the 
end of that season she disappeared, after singing at 
the York festival, and was heard of no more in 
public until the autumn of 1838, when she appeared 
at the theatre " Delia Scala," at Milan. From that 
time she continued gradually advancing in the pro- 
fSession to which she had devoted herself. At Venice 
she was admired for the execution of Pasta's grand 
" Cavatina," in Niobe. At Mantua she made a great 
sensation ; and afterwards at the theatre San Carlo, 
at Naples, attained the highest pinnacle (rf popularity. 

Afl;er the continental honours done to her now 
highly cultivated talent^ she returned to her native 
land, gift;ed with a combination of melody and 
science, which had never before been heard on the 
British stage. 

On Tuesday, the 2nd of November, 1841, Bellini's 
opera of " Norma" was produced in an anglicised 
form, for the debut of one who, in that single night. 
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took her immediate stand at the head of English 
vocalists, leaving every other star three or four de- 
grees below her. Miss Adelaide Kemble proved her- 
self to be the most perfect mistress of her art, of any 
native vocalist who had then appeared in opera on 
the English stage ; not excepting Mrs. Wood. 
Without any very remarkable natural powers of voice, 
art, manifestly acquired by intense study and unre- 
mitting practice, had endowed her with a complete 
mastery over it. No passage, were it ever so rapid, 
no divisions, were they ever so complicated, no 
intervals, were they ever so remote, but were de- 
livered by her with the utmost ease and truth of 
intonation. 

With such entire control over her voice, no musi- 
cal anxieties interfered on the stage with the other 
department of her profession ; namely, her dramatic 
powers. The full measure of expression and action 
was given to every passage that required them ; be- 
cause the point of proficiency to which Miss A. 
Kemble had attained, rendered it as easy for her to 
give vent to feelings, through the medium of music, 
as others would through that of language. 

It is firom the want of singers thus qualified, 
that recitative is so little appreciated ; so firequently 
indeed disliked by English audiences. The inferior 
vocalists, by which it has always been hitherto de* 
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livered, are too much occupied in giving the notes 
their proper value, and keeping them to the true 
pitch, to attend to the feeling and purpose of the 
scene, and give that action and expression by which 
alone recitative can be invested with a meaning. 

When delivered as Miss Kemble, and the most 
proficient of the Italian singers utter it, the action is 
suited to the words and notes, and they to the action. 
It thus becomes an improved, a more refined, yet 
more passionate mode of giving vent to the senti- 
ments intended to be expressed. " Norma" was ren- 
dered firom the Italian in recitative without the in- 
troduction of any speaking. This experiment be- 
came the more hazardous, from the slovenly manner 
in which the literary portion had been executed. 

The story of Norma is of a most dramatic 
kind. The various situations of extreme difficulty 
into which love hurries the erring prophetess, admit 
of indications of intense feeling and passion, which 
were forcibly and poetically brought out by Miss 
Kemble. 

She continued to repeat the part with increased 
eflFect, drawing together audiences that filled the 
theatre, and replenished an almost empty treasury ; 
although on the nights on which she did not per- 
form, our old standard " stock pieces," admirably 
acted, were played to comparatively empty benches. 
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After a lengthened ran, '^ Norma's" attraetion 
had somewhat diminished, and another novelty was 
demanded. Therefore, on the 15th of the following 
January, Mercadante's grand serious opera, entitled 
" Elena Uberti," was produced, in which Miss 
Adelaide Kemble fully confirmed, in the minds of 
all who heard her, the high reputation which she 
had gained in Norma. 

The novelty had the effect of producing an 
assemblage that crowded the house firom the front 
row of the pit to the highest seat in the galleries 
with a deeply attentive auditory; the majority of 
whom sacrificed much personal comfort, and endured 
with the patience of martyrs the miseries of the 
darkness and suffocating heat of the upper boxes, 
the crushing and elbowing of the pit, the effluvia of 
the galleries, and all for the sole gratification of 
hearing their new vocalist. We are convinced that 
no one who then saw the audiences which nightly 
crowded the theatre to hear Norma, and who wit- 
nessed the enthusiasm with which the vocal powers 
of Miss Adelaide Kemble were greeted, will ever 
again admit the unfounded reproach that " English- 
men have no taste for music." 

** Elena Uberti," though not a first-rate opera, 
possesses considerable merit, and in some parts rkes 
to a power and strength of expression, for which we 
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could scarcely give Mercadante credit. The great 
fault is its want of originality. The composer 
appears not to have entered into the spirit of the 
passions he intended to express, but to have laid his 
hands on whatever he found in the works of others, 
suitable to his purposes ; and by imitating the style 
rather than by actually plagiarising the passages, 
has succeeded in producing an opera, pleasing in its 
parts, but deficient in unity of purpose as a whole. 
For this reason it possesses little character, and it 
would be difficult to describe it, as we would 
" Norma," or " I Puritani," or " Semiramide," by 
any characteristic word or phrase. The subject is 
one of intense passion, but the music is too often 
cold and languid, and in other hands than those of 
an accomplished actress and singer, like Miss 
Adelaide Kemble, would be exceedingly dull and 
tedious. 

Miss Kemble thought proper to introduce a well- 
known air from Pacini, — commencing with, "the 
hope of coming blessing," and in it she displayed 
an extraordinary command of voice, and sang the 
most difficult passages with a brilliancy and flexibi- 
lity of tone, regulated by a severity of judgment, 
that proved how long and laboriously she must 
have studied the principle of the art, before she 
attained to such excellence in it. 
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In the scene where she is pressed by Ubaldo, to 
preserve her father's life by becoming his wife, the 
struggle between her love and duty was most 
powerfully pourtrayed. The deep despairing ex- 
pression of hopeless misery, in the words " I yield 
me," could only be equalled by the thrilling " 'Tis 
Norma!" of the self-condemned priestess* 

On Tuesday, the 16th of March, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble achieved another triumph as Susannah in 
Mozart's opera of " The Marriage of Figaro." She 
really took her friends (the public) by surprise ; they 
had thought that beyond tragic opera, she was not 
destined to excel. On trial she proved the contrary ; 
for her acting in the lively Susannah was most 
eflFective. She was easy and natural throughout ; 
her crowning scene was that of the garden, where 
the recitative " 'Tis the Moment of Meeting," fol- 
lowed by the air " Oh come, no more delay," was 
one of the most exquisite specimens of singing we 
ever heard on the English stage. She was through- 
out ably supported by those charming vocalists, 
Miss Hainforth and Madame Vestris. 

As Amina in " La Somnambula," Miss Kemble 
consolidated those double claims previously put 
forth, and gained the topmost height of her pro- 
fession. The deep but simple pathos of this per- 
formance, — the truth of colouring given to each 
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variety of emotion that belongs to the character, 
independent of the unsurpassed execution of the 
music, placed Miss Adelaide Kemble far above the 
most efficient competitor. 

We say the execution of this music is unrivalled, 
because it was in accordance with the character. In 
Miss Kemble's hands, the simple, inartificial Amina, 
indulged in no inappropriate tours de force^ no un- 
pardonable cadences, no extraneous roulades; the 
whole was sung as if music were the natural means 
of verbal expression. Thus the recitatives of this 
singer, are — (especially in comparison with the pre^ 
vailing mode) — perfection! Her correct taste in 
making sense and sound assimilate, should be a 
pattern to many of our florid singers. 

The absurdity of the extravagant ornament or 
senseless flourish, with which some of our so-called 
best singers are apt to fritter away the very mean- 
ing, as well as the melody of their composer, may 
perhaps strike them more forceably if transferred 
to mere words. The inconsistency is only more 
obvious ; although scarcely less foolish. 

What would they think, for instance, of a beauti- 
ful passage fi-om Shakspeare's "Twelfth Night," 
delivered in the following manner: — 

" If music bb the food of — fallal de riddle idle 
turn di iddle — love, play — turn turn riddle iddle fall 
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^g rail — ON ; give me excess of — tol hi de riddle--^ 

IT ; THAT SURFEITING tol lol de Toi — THE APPETITE 

MAY SICKEN, AND SO — ti tum de riddle^ tiddle tol fed 
de riddle — die. 

The above is scarcely a caricature on what we 
have heard — and regretted to hear — applauded! 
Why should sense be sacrificed to sounds when they 
are so beautiAilly formed to assist each other ? 

As Miss Kemble finished her musical education 
in the land of science, and even gained fame there, 
we may be pardoned for relating an observation 
made by that great foreign vocalist, the celebrated 
Catalani, to Michael Kelly, the once popular com- 
poser and wine-merchant, (whom Sheridan re- 
quested, when he joined the two callings, to write 
over his door, " Composer of Wine and Importer 
of Music") Catalani's observation was this ; " Sir, 
I sing in England for money, in France for charity, 
and in Italy for feme." Miss Kemble gained the 
Italian fame by her merit, and then the English 
money by her fame. 

With all Miss Kemble's talent, would John Bull 
have yielded his enthusiastic admiration and his 
hard cash, had she not had the foreign stamp of 
fame? 

At the close of the Vestris season, it was gene- 
rally understood that our fair vocalist had become 
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the " betrothed" of a gentleman of the name of 
Sartoris, possessed of a handsome independent 
fortune, with splendid expectations from a millionaire 
relation, and that the marriage was to take place 
after the fulfilment of those extensive provincial 
engagements into which she had entered. It was 
also added, and after events prove the report to have 
been true, that she was to play a stipulated number 
of nights under her father's management, who had 
resumed the direction of Covent Garden theatre. 
Her success in her extensive tour was without 
parallel. Every where she won the admiration and 
applause of multitudes. Such was the fascination 
of her voice, science and acting. She returned to 
London early in the autumn, agreeably to the pro- 
mise made to her father. 

The season of 1842—3 commenced under what 
appeared to be most favourable auspices. Mr. 
Charles Kemble became the manager, and one so 
experienced was expected to realise the best hopes 
of the public by raising the drama to that excellence 
it knew in the once proud and palmy days of the 
Kemble dynasty. 

The opening night was on the 10th of September, 
and the opera of " Norma" was the first piece. It 
went off* with much applause to a very full house, 
but there was not a single encore in the course of 
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the evening. This forbearance on the part of the 
audience was owing to consideration for the health 
of Miss Adelaide Kemble, for when a wish was 
expressed for the repetition of the duet between 
Norma and Adelgisa in the second act, she came 
forward, curtseyed, shook her head to indicate her 
indisposition, and taking up two bouquets that were 
thrown to her from the stage box, retired. 

Laurel after laurel descended on the brow of our 
musical heroine, for on the 8th of October, 1842, 
Bossini's celebrated opera of " Semiramide" was 
produced at the theatre in an English dress, but 
with a splendour seldom witnessed, and certainly 
never surpassed, on any stage. 

Whatever Miss Adelaide Kemble might have 
achieved as Norma, her success in " Semiramide" 
equalled, if not surpassed it. It is but justice to 
say, that there seemed to be a praiseworthy rivalry 
between her and that accomplished vocalist Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, who appeared in this opera. They 
combined and achieved the greatest triumph ; their 
success was complete ; and we certainly anticipated 
that so fair and fortunate a commencement of the 
Kemble management would have established a 
treasury as firm as that of Threadneedle Street. 
But, alas ! it was not so ! Nothing but opera would 
draw an audience ~ the nights of old-standard stock 
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pieces were deserted ; and even with music, novelty 
was the universal cry. Therefore, on Tuesday, the 
1st of November, 1842, an adaptation of Cimarosa's 
opera, " II Matrimonio Segreto," under the English 
title of " The Secret Marriage," was brought before 
the patrons of Covent Garden with a partial sort of 
success. It was most admirably supported by Miss 
A. Kemble, Mrs. Alfred Shaw and Miss Rainforth ; 
each of whom certainly made the most of the part 
alloted to her, but it failed to produce that thrilling 
eflFect which the previous operas had occasioned, the 
airs being less popular and the scenery nothing, 
when compared with the gorgeous spectacle of 
" Semiramide," while to the real lover of music it 
may have had great attraction. Some most exqui- 
site morceaux of melody were disj)ersed throughout 
the piece, and on the whole it seemed to give a 
quiet, though not enthusiastic satisfaction to an audi- 
ence that crowded every part of the house. The 
usual practice of calling for the principal performers 
was on this occasion swelled into a call which 
brought six before the curtain, including Misses 
Kemble and Rainforth, with Mrs. Alfred Shaw. 

Notwithstanding the great attraction of the ope- 
ratic company the theatre was a losing concern ; for 
there was an average loss of a hundred pounds on 
each '' off-night,'' as those devoted to tragedy or 
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comedy were called. This, with the detenninatian 
of Miss Adelaide Kemble to become Madame Sar- 
toris, added to the grasping demands of the gene- 
ral proprietors of the splendid but unfortunate 
building, induced Mr. Charles Kemble to resign 
the management of the theatre, into hands that 
soon rendered all — nil. The night before his 
resignation, that is, December the 23rd, 1842, Miss 
Adelaide Kemble appeared to take her &rewell of 
the stage, of which, during her short career, she 
had been the pride and ornament. The opera of 
" Norma," perhaps of all her characters the most 
successful and popular, was the one chosen for the 
occasion. On entering, amid the greeting of a 
house thronged almost to suffocation, (the very 
peephole windows in the box-doors being contended 
for) Miss Kemble's fortitude forsook her, and she 
appeared entirely overcome; but she soon rallied 
to her usual vigour, and never sung the splendid 
music with greater effect. At the conclusion of 
the opera she was, we may truly say, " clamoured " 
for, and was led forward by Mr. Cooper (we could 
have wished her father had performed the office) 
and retired amid showers of bouquets and shouts of 
delight. 

By her conduct, during the late embarrassment 
of the theatre, Miss Adelaide Kemble has endeared 
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herself to the public and the profession, and the 
** woman " carries with her into private life all the 
admiration and popularity the "vocalist" bore in 
public. If she has not won the golden — she takes 
with her the " good opinions " — of all. May she 
long repose under the shade of those laurels she 
has so early, and so deservedly gained, in the 
calm seclusion of domestic happiness and fireside 
enjo3rments. 

To the stage, in its present state, her retirement 
was an irreparable loss ; and we are almost selfish 
enough to wish, that, like the farewell of a lover to 
his mistress, whose sinile woos him back again, 
Madame Sartoris may be induced to return to 
that arena, which Miss Adelaide Kemble's absence 
has left desolate. 

Our remarks shall be closed with a poetical 
tribute, the offering of our muse to the fair subject 
of this biography, when she was in the zenith of her 
brief career; it may not be thought inappropriate 
as " an adioJ' 

Yes, thoa art peerless ! the Siddonian wreath 
Is twined with soften'd radiance round thj brOw ; 

Before thine eyes, that veil their fire beneath 
Their silken fringes — sternest hearts must bow. 

Thy father's grace, thy mother's witching smile, 

Each are by thee recalled — to memory's glance awhile. 
N 2 
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Yet, thoa art peerlets ! for in thee comlyinfr 
Each attribute the drama's laws require : 

To thee descends, from thy ancestral line. 
The woman's graces, the tragedian's fire ! 

Before th j genias, art and nature bow. 

And the Siddonian wreath gains lustre on thy brow. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 



— " Ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence." 

Mi&roir. 



Our printer cries, "Hold! enough!" We are, 
therefore, obliged to condense our work as much as 
possible ; and bring the Memoirs of" Our Actresses" 
to a conclusion, by a brief summary of many, whose 
talents demanded, and would else have received, 
a longer biographical notice at our hands. If any 
of our fair histriones feel themselves aggrieved by 
this brief dismissal, we can only say, the wish is not 
ours, but the obligation to furnish in as small a 
space as may be, our concluding chapter. 



MISS BEAUMONT, 

NOW 

MRS. OWEN. 



'* Hearen blest her ! 
She had the sweetett fttce I eirer looked on. 
Sir, as I hare a soul — she was an angel." 

Shakspbase. 



This lady was the daughter of a physician, (Dr. 
Brown,) she received a musical education, and wad 
generally accomplished. She was a beautiftd girl^ 
but, strange to say, chose to marry a gentleman of 
indifferent personal qualifications, who had a lucra- 
tive situation in the India House. Her excuse for 
the extraordinary choice was, " she had a hortor of 
the stage J and wished for any opportunity to quit it'* 
The marriage turned out unhappy; she was obliged, 
after fifteen years' absence, to return to the boards, 
to procure a subsistence for herself and child — a boy 
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whom she has converted into a sort of Hoscius, 
and they are now ranging the Provinces, — he, as 
the young Norval, she as Lady Randolph, Lady 
Macbeth, and the matronly heroines of tragedy. 



MISS JULIA BENNETT. 



Blett with the happleit nothingness of form 
Which nature, e'er with being strove to warm ; 
Julia— in all her tininess of state. 
Resists her stars,— and counteracts her fate. 



A GOOD little girl ! a pretty little girl ! aye, and a 
clever little girl ! She has been well trained to " the 
hereditary profession^" and after a limited noviciate at 
Southampton, Liverpool, and a few months on the 
Dublin boards, she appeared at the Haymarket, as 
" A DUODECIMO Vestris ;" and became in public 
estimation a pleasant, lively actress, in parts that 
require mental discrimination, more than altitude of 
person, or force of lungs. She is very young, and 
has much to learn, but she is in the best school ex- 
tant ; surrounded by the best actresses of the age, — 
Glover, Vestris, Nesbitt. If she have industry she 
will profit by observation, and in good time become 
their successor. 



MISS BETTS. 



Her tender strain, so delicately clear. 

Steals ever timid on the heaviest ear ; 

With sweet tuned softness, exquisitely warms. 

Fires without force, and without yigour charms. 



This lady is the daughter of Mr. Betts, who, before 
the disastrous fire, kept a musical-instrument and 
music shop under the late Boyal Exchange. His 
daughter received the usual musical education, and 
then appeared with great success at concerts, and 
on almost every stage in the metropolis. She is not 
ambitious, but willing to suit her talents to the wants 
of the establishment at which she happens to be 
engaged. Miss Betts has always in private, as well 
as public, commanded general respect, and is highly 
esteemed by all those who have the pleasure of her 
more intimate acquaintance. 



N 6 



MRS. BROUGHAM. 



Through Brougham's form much eloquence we traee 

Each st^ is gentle* and each action grace; 

Tet (a mere mass of animated snow i) 

She never wakes the bosom's fervent glow ; 

Correctly cold, and languidly refln'd. 

She chills the stream of feeling in the mind. 



The splendid appearance of this lady insured her 
success on various of our minor theatres, and Mr. 
Brougham, of Olympic and Covent Garden noto- 
riety, put " a certain question," and the lady said 
Yes ! The six lines quoted above are critically 
correct as to the lady's histrionic talent. She and 
her husband were, during some seasons, with Ma- 
dame Vestris, at Covent Garden ; but not having a 
renewal of engagement they speculated on an 
American trip, and are now in the United States — 
but not, it is reported, reaping the usual dollar 
harvest. 



MISS BYRNE, 

THE IRISH VOCALIST. 



Her silvery voice was soft and clear, 
Like shepherd's pipe upon the ear. 



Miss Byrne was the grand-daughter of a man once 
celebrated for his immense wealth, which did not 
descend to either herself or her father, and she 
was, therefore, induced to try her vocal powers on 
the Dublin stage, where she performed with the 
evergreen Braham for sixteen nights, and esta- 
blished herself as "the Irish Catalini," and after, 
by a dispute vidth the manager, caused the theatre 
to be nearly pulled down. She crossed the Chan- 
nel, and on the 14th October, 1817, appeared 
on the boards of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, as Adela, in the opera of " The Haunted 
Tower." She had science, and her voice pleased ; 
but she had not sufficient talent to stand against a 
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host of fiiTomites then before the London pablic. 
She returned to Dublin, where she changed her 
condition^ without changing her name, by marrying 
a cousin of the clan of the Byrne's. 

She has retired from the theatrical profession, and 
is living domesticated in, or near her native city, 
Dublin. 



MISS CAREW. 



Her voice wu like the piping of a bullfinch. 



This lady was born 16th October, 1799 ; she was 
articled to Mr. T. Welsh, who, by his interest, placed 
her in the chorus of Covent Garden theatre, receiv- 
ing one-half of her thirty shillings per week, as his 
right, as her musical instructor. Miss Stephens 
being ill, Miss Carew became her substitute in " Guy 
Mannering," and evinced so much talent, that she 
was put forward in other parts. 

At the English Opera House, and with Mr. Ellis- 
ton at Drury Lane, she increased her reputation ; — 
although never great, she was always a most pleas- 
ing and lady-like singer. 

She married well, quitted the stage, and is now, 
we believe, a happy matron, respected by all who 
know her in the domestic drama of private life. 



MISS LOUISA CARR, 

NOW 

MRS. PEACH. 



<' There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple ; 

If the ill spirit have so fair a houie, 

Good things would strive to dweU with it." 

Tempeit. 



Miss Carr was a very pretty, light-haired little 
girl, one of twelve children of Mr. Carr, prompter 
of Drury Lane theatre. On the Bath boards, her 
beauty and irreproachable character won the heart 
of Captain Peach, an officer, and a gentleman of 
property ; they married, and she now lives indepen- 
dent, in the sunshine of prosperity and happiness. 



MISS MARY CAWSE, 

NOW 

MRS. EDMUNDS. 



Breathe soft, ye gales ; ye waters cease to moYe, 
Lo ! Gawse appears, the softest child of love, 
Blest in a form, all harmony and grace. 
While Heaven's own sweetness opens in her face ;— • 
In the mild round of interesting parts, 
Where placid virtue grows upon oar Hearts ; 
Where calm-souPd goodness strongly can engage. 
Charm without force, and vanquish without rage- 
In these— to fame— young Gawse must quickly rise-- 
She boasts of merit— conquering as her eyes. 



This vocalist is the daughter of an artist, and was 
a favorite singing actress at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket. She had been well tutored, but 
was more lady-like than talented. She married 
a musical professor of Worcester, where she now 
resides, admired as a musician, and respected as 
a woman. 



MISS HARRIET CAWSE, 

NOW 

MRS. FIDDES. 



Where the gftj muse in laughter loves to sport, 
And fair Thalia holds her hum'rouf Court ;— 
There Harriet Cawse I the foremost must be placed, 
Who blends such strict propriety with taste. 



The sister of the lady last alluded to; — equally 
well trained, not so elegant, — but has far more 
vis comica. After having appeared in second-rate 
vocal characters, at most of the principal thea- 
tres, she married a mercantile gentleman ; retired 
from the public stage, and devoted those hours to 
teaching, which were not required for domestic 
duties. She is clever and amiable, and deserving of 
every happiness and success which may attend her, 
in the more limited private circle she now adorns. 



MRS. CHATTERLEY, 

NOW 

MRS. PLACE. 



- Oh Place t oh fonn I 



How often dost thou, with all thy care. 
Tie the wiser souls to thj false seeming !" 

Measure for Measure. 



This lady's maiden name was Simeon, before she 
changed it for Chatterley, some years since, when 
she was a lively, dashing actress, in much favour 
with a particular class of play-goers. She obtained 
an unenviable notoriety, in having her name mixed 
up with that of a Mr. Christmas, a gentleman, who, 
by the advice of certain good judges, " left his 
country for his country's good." The lady soon 
afterwards retired from the stage ; and being then a 
widow, wedded a second time, having found after 
all her wanderings, a most excellent restinff-VhACE 
in Brompton Square, thereby realizing the line of 
Shakspeare — 

" Aire weU that ends well." 



MES. CLIFFORD. 



She treads the hoards with dignitr and ease, 
Acts well her part, and never fidls to please. 



One of the most steady, hard-working actresses on 
the stage. She passed her noviciate in a good 
school, that of the elder Macready. She has been 
many years attached to the Haymarket company, 
and we hope always will be retained for her utility, 
independent of her tcdent, which is considerable. 
When Mrs. Glover is ill or absent, Mrs. CliflTord is 
always accepted as an efficient substitute. If a 
tragedy queen is wanted, Mrs. Clifford is on the spot, 
dressed and perfect, as if by instinct. Nothing 
comes amiss to Mrs. Clifford in the whole range o£ 
the drama. Her acting in some of the farce parts, 
written for her by Buckstone, is perfection ! 

She has long been a widow; and has a very 
amiable daughter, who is married to Mr. Harrison, 
the popular singer. Both in public and private 
life, she is highly and justly esteemed. 



MISS HARRIET FAQCIT, 

NOW 

MRS. BLAND. 



"A girl of worth, and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert so well reputed. 
Her years but young, but her experience old; 
And, in a word, (for tar behind her worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow) 
She is complete in feature as in mind P* 

Shakspbarb. 



This lady is the elder sister of Miss Helen Faucit, 
and the daughter of Mrs. Faucit, once well-known 
on the Covent Garden boards, now retired. Miss 
Harriet Faucit had various opportunities of appear- 
ing on the Drury and Haymarket boards ; but, no 
vacancy or fixed engagement offering, she provin- 
cialised, and at Liverpool, married an actor of the 
name of Bland. She is now " a wandering daugh- 
ter of Thalia," having no fixed engagement. She 
is equally respected for her public talent as her pri- 
vate conduct. 



MRS. FITZWILLIAM. 



Bora to amuse a laughter-loYing age, 
And give fresh funds of humour to the stage ; 
Mark with what strength of unaffected ease. 
The " little merrj Fitz ** attempts to please : 
Though bold — yet simple ; forcible, though cool ; 
Fine without trick, — and touching without rule. 



The maiden name of this lady was Copeland. She 
was the daughter of a well-known "wandering 
monarch of a Thespian band," — vulffo — a strolling 
troop of players. Trained from her infancy to the 
profession, it is her delight ; and she may be said to 
almost " live in a theatre," for her persevering in- 
dustry is such, that most of her hours are devoted to 
study, rehearsals, or acting. It is now twenty-four 
years since this lady made her first courtesy to a 
metropolitan audience. It was on the boards of the 
Circus (now Surrey theatre), under the management 
of Mr. Thomas Dibdin,the well-known caterer for the 
gout of the merry denizens of Saint George's-in-the 
Fields. Here " little Fanny Copeland," as she was 
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familiarly called, became a favorite, not only with 
the audience, but with an individual, a respectable 
comic actor, Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam. They mar- 
ried ; and a few years afterwards were engaged by 
Mr. EUiston, for the Drury Lane boards. Since 
that time Mrs. Fitzwilliam has enacted at every 
minor theatre in existence in London, and in 
nearly every principal provincial theatre in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; and such is her deter- 
mined industry and love for the art, that severest 
toil is a seeming pleasure. With the hope of reap- 
ing a golden harvest, she crossed the Atlantic seve- 
ral times, fearless of raging tempests or bursting 
steam-boilers. 

We recollect the impression Miss Copeland made 
on us in our girlhood, in "The Heart of Midlo- 
thian," so excellently produced at the Surrey 
theatre ; that impression was deepened when we 
beheld the versatility of Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the 
Belle of the hotel, as we witnessed it last year on 
the Brighton boards. Nothing can surpass her 
Yankee personation of the American Fireman, and 
the song of " Old Rosm the Beau." In quickness 
of transition, and change of character, a la Matthews y 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam has no equal on the stage. Long 
may she enjoy her well-earned success and well- 
deserved popularity with a British public! 



MES. GABRICK. 



Oarrick— though now unequal to her prime, 
And withering swifUy on the stalk of time; 
Tet still retains a semblance of her art 
To^lease the eye, and often touch the heart. 



This lady was a Miss Gray : she was married to 
a nephew, or grand-nephew of the all-celebrated 
David Garrick : very soon became a widow ; and 
has remained so ever since. 

Mrs. Garrick was once a favourite vocalist, and 
during many years, had a provincial fame as a 
pleasing singing actress. We record it to Mr. 
Macready's credit, that whenever that gentleman is 
the lessee of a theatre, Mrs. Garrick always finds 
a comfortable engagement, and a regularly paid 
salary. 



MISS GRADDON, 

NOW 

MRS. GIBBS. 



** Oh ! she was blithe as bonny." 

Old Song. 



Was born at Taunton in 1804 ; became a pupil of 
Mr. T. Cooke : sung at Vauxhall in 1822 : in 
Liverpool, 1823 : and came out at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, as Susannah in the opera of " Figaro," 
1824. Sunk in estimation at the majors, then tried 
the minors : married a gentleman named Gibbs, the 
son of a rich silk dyer in Spitalfields, and with him 
emigrated to America, and is now a principal voca- 
list, in the southern states of the Great Republic. 



MISS GRANT. 



Hail, child of song ! thy tones inspire 
Sach thrilling rapture through the heart. 

That all who hear thee must admire 
The voice that can such bliss impart 



This very pleasing singing-actress, and talented 
young lady, is from Dublin, where she received an 
excellent musical education. She joined the Liver- 
pool and Manchester corps dramatiqv£. Madame 
Vestris saw her there, and immediately engaged 
her for Covent Garden, where she appeared in 
November, 1840 ; and her execution of the song 
*• Over Hill, over Dale," in the " Midsummer 
Night's Dream," was considered as " a hit.'' When 
the proprietors so unwisely ejected Madame Ves- 
tris, Miss Grant very prudently left the theatre, and 
found provincial engagements where the theatrical 
managers were men of honpur, and not — what it 
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would be a libel to mention. In the summer of 
1843, she was highly popular at Brighton, as 
.we can ourselves bear witness. She was again in- 
duced to appear before a London audience, and 
made her curtsey at the Princess's theatre, on 
the 19th of February, 1844, as Adelgisa, to the 
Norma of Mrs. Wood, with the universal approba- 
tion of the audience and the press. Miss Grant has 
since enacted various parts at the Princess's 
theatre, — as Amina in "La Somnambula," she is 
particularly eflFective and original ; and we predict, 
that many years will not pass without seeing her at 
the head of that profession which she has so well 
and so judiciously for her own powers chosen as her 
walk in life. 



VOL. II. 



MRS. HOOPER. 



'* The Lady that sung tweettf to the Duke, 
And whose wild laugh waa coDtoaant 
To joy." 



Old Play. 



This lady, whose maiden name was Brothers, 
was supposed to have musical abilities, and, there- 
fore, placed under the tuition of that " receiver- 
general of pupils, Mr. T. Welsh, who, finding that 
music was not her forte, endeavoured to introduce 
her to fame as a votary of the dramatic muses. 
She was therefore engaged at Drury Lane, by Mr. 
Stephen Price, upon a liberal salary for a term; 
her success in her noviciate was not equal to the 
expectation of her friends, or the manager (she 
began where she should have ended — on the 
London boards, and is now ending where she 
should have begun — on the provincial stages). 
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She married Mr. Edward Hooper, and — after the 
general round of the metropolitan theatres, major 
and minor, and being the lessees of the St. James's 
theatre for one season — ^they retired to the pro- 
vinces, becoming managers of, first, the York cir- 
quit, and latterly, lessees of the Bath theatre, where 
they now are. Mrs. Hooper is a very pretty woman; 
her enunciation on the stage is particularly clear 
and distinct ; and in melo-dramatic characters she 
has few equals, and no superiors. 



o 2 



MRS. HUMBY. 



Bee Uumbf comes l—whose every feature 
Foretells the humour of the creature ; 
Ck)mic— not vulgar — smart and pert 
She plays— att vif— the Peasant flirt; 
And hits— without the slightest aid 
From Art — the saucy chambermaid. 



Mrs. Humby is certainly the best actress (perhaps 
the only one) of the pert and cunning chamber- 
maids, and the quaint and simple peasant girls that 
the London stage can at present boast ; and while 
she is contented with the aperies of the servants' 
hall, or the rustic glories of the thatched and hum- 
ble cottage, she must please every auditor, from the 
aristocratic sexagenarian of Grosvenor Square, down 
to the cigar-puffing apprentice from Cheapside. 

We once saw her attempt Lydia Languish on 
the Haymarket boards ! We left the house ejacu- 
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lating " Heaven forgive Mrs. Humby! for we never 
will !" but we returned late in the evening, and saw 
her play Mrs. Kitty, in " High Life below Stairs," 
and we were so delighted that we forgot her pre- 
vious infliction. In this character Mrs. Humby is 
unequalled. 



MBS. C. JONES. 



The merriest matroir on the modem ttage 
Whom every breast must honestly admire, 
"For nerrous freedom, and for humorous fire ; 
She boasts no beauties,— with uncommon age 
Her form to swell— or brighten in her face ; 
Yet can she please, and never fidl to raise 
The rich-eam'd plaudits of a general praise. 



The memoirs of those ladies whose lives have 
been praiseworthy, are the least interesting to 
the readers. Of Mrs. Jones we have to record 
no broken vows, or broken hearts; she has never 
been known to break either ! — ^no infidelity ! for she 
has been a true and faithful wife to an excellent 
husband ! in short, we have not a single impropriety 
to place to her account, not even a broken promise, 
or a trifle of Lady SneerwelFs or Mrs. Candour's 
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scandal. Therefore, though a good subject in 
society, she is a bad one for a biographer. 

She commenced her profession in the provinces — 
was esteemed an arch and lively-singing chamber- 
maid. She married to her heart's content; with 
content came corpulence, — an effect that proved 
defective in young and active maidens, — she, there- 
fore, studied the "elderlys," and as the representa- 
tive of the spruce antiquated female characters, is 
perhaps as good an actress as ever trod the London 
boards, and she deservedly ranks high in histrionic 
excellence. 

Wide and multifarious were the characters she 
sustained, during the last twenty years, at all our 
principal metropolitan theatres, and we do but an 
act of justice in recording, that she sustained them 
all with distinguished talent and ability. 

Her husband is, or we should rather say was, the 
treasurer of the Drury Lane theatre, when it boasted 
a dramatic company under the management of Mr. 
Macready. 



MISS LYDIA KELLY. 



Beauty of fiice for thoie who tread the ttag^ 
Will often compemate for talents rare. 



The sister of the highly-talented Miss Fanny Kelly, 
was bom on the 2nd of June, 1795 ; appeared with 
her sister on the Glasgow stage, at the early age of 
thirteen, and, after some provincial practice, joined 
with the Drury Lane company, then acting at the 
Lyceum (she failed) ; then visited Edinburgh and 
Dublin ; finally took a trip to America, where her 
beauty compensated for want of histrionic talent, 
and she wisely banked the dollars with which her 
exertions were rewarded. She finally married (a 
French baron), but previously had (by a friend's 
advice) all her property settled upon herself and 
heirs. 

This not suiting the noble baron's views, — and his. 
boasted fortune being evanescent, and his estate in 
Nubibus! she refused to act for his benefit: she 
quitted the stage altogether, and returned to her 
native England, where she is now living upon the 
well-saved earnings of her prudent industry. 



MISS LEE. 



From strict propriety and carlfr, 
She must be rank'd a tolerable play'r. 



This young lady is one of the many daughters of 
Mr. Lee, a once highly respectable provincial ma- 
nager in the west of England. The girls were all 
trained to the hereditary profession, and have been 
successful according to their talent. The subject 
of our present notice appeared on the Covent 
Garden boards, in the little part of Constantia in 
the " Man of the World," about fourteen years ago, 
and we believe remained there under the different 
managements until the late disastrous season, when 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee usurped the throne 
once so splendidly occupied by Thalia and Melpo- 
mene. Miss Lee's general utility to a manager, 
induced Mr. Webster to retain her services for 
the Haymarket, where she is at present. She is 
a pretty woman, and both on and off the stage 
highly respected. 

o 5 



MRS. F. MATTHEWS. 



Matthewi— in nide simplicity ean please, 
With flipptnt knoBour, or with awkwanl ctse; 
Id tlie wild sallies of a female clown, 
Must always be applaaded by the town. 



This lady is understood to have been an orphan 
relative of a kind, but eccentric musical professor 
of Exeter, who adopted and educated her. After 
some provincial practice, she appeared on the 
boards of a London minor theatre — ^the Queen's— 
was soon married to Mr. F. Matthews (the per- 
sonator of the Old Gentleman, in comedy). The 
four lines at the head of this article, will convey a 
just criticism on her talent as an actress. 



MISS EMMA ROMER, 

NOW 

MRS. ALMOND. 



That note of wild and plaintive mood 
In sweetest guise was given ; 

With feeling, taste, and sicill embued, 
It breathed a chaunt from heaven. 

The magic music of thy lips 

A Pitching spell discloses ; 
But gentle as the dew that tips 

The buds of blushing roses. 

Thy notes from Jaded memory chase 
The world's neglect or bitter wrong ; 

Departed joys thy tones retrace, 
And all the soul is lost in song. 



This lady is a member of a very numerous theat- 
rical family : — uncles ! aunts ! cousins ! brothers ! 
sisters! — all have "smelt the lamp." She had 
a charming voice, which her parents had cultivated, 
as far as their limited pecuniary means would allow. 
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At the early age of fifteen. Miss Emma Homer 
was placed mider the musical guidance of a Mr. 
Watson, soon after which Sir Gleorge Smart was 
requested to undertake the cultivation of her beau- 
tiful voice, but his terms were beyond the reach of 
her anxious parents ; she was therefore articled for 
three years to Mr. Elliott of the ancient concerts : 
we opine that had our charming songstress been at 
first placed under the tuition of some one of the 
celebrated musicians of the day — with the influence 
and inclination to advance her — she would have 
proved equal, if not superior to any English vocalist 
of the present century ; but such was not her lot : 
she had to do as well as she could ; and much merit 
is due to her for having done so much as she has. 

Miss Romer made her first appearance on the 
stage at Covent Garden in or about the year 1827, 
as Clara in Sheridan's play of the " Duenna ;'* and 
on the same night on which Mr. C. Kemble very 
severely chastised the Editor of a Sunday paper, 
for having by his critical remarks insulted his 
daughter, to which circumstance we have alluded 
in our memoir of that lady. Her success was 
not then so decided as to cause her to perform 
more than a few times during this season in 
the same character, after which she retired to the 
country to practise, which she did so assiduously, as. 
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to appear with triumphant success in "Fra Dia- 
volo," and at once secured a position which she 
has since been gradually improving, so as now to 
rank amongst our first stage singers, and as such 
is a general favourite. 

She is married, and why she does not assume her 
husband's name we cannot understand. Is it from 
fear or shame that many of our theatrical ladies 
avoid their husband's names? to say the least, it is 
impolitic^ as it gives a peg for scandal to hang its 
webs upon. 



MISS SHERIFF, 

NOW 

MRS. WALCOTT. 



Untwiiting all the chains that tie 
The hidden eoul of hannonyl 



This very agreeable and highly talented lady, who 
has graced the theatrical profession as much by her 
private conduct, as her public ability, is a native of 
our great metropolis, and the daughter of highly 
respectable parents ! 

Miss Sheriff, at a very early age, having shown 
indications that the organ of music was strongly 
developing on her juvenile cranium, her father 
placed her under the instruction of the most talented 
cultivators of harmonic genius ; and so apt a pupil 
did she prove, that while in her teens, she made her 
appearance as a principal vocalist, on the boards of 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden in the year 1832, 
and won universal applause, from the sweetness of 
her voice, and the science with which she adorned it: 
she was esteemed one of the prettiest and most inter- 
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esting novices that had appeared for many years, 
strongly reminding the old play-goers of what Miss 
Bolton (afterwards Lady Thurlow) was in her early 
career. 

She continued on the London boards, subject to 
all sorts of professional vicissitudes, when a very 
liberal offer was made for a trip to America. She 
accepted that offer, (how many of our most talented 
vocalists and actresses have done so!) crossed the 
Atlantic, delighted brother Jonathan with her 
sweet notes^ and took in change his dollars; and 
having collected and banked "a pretty consider- 
able quantity," she " guessed'* that she would make 
her final curtsey to the cash-yielding Americans, 
and " calculated'' that if she returned to England 
she would marry, and sit down in independent ease, 
and domestic happiness ; and we are pleased to re- 
cord that in becoming the wife of a highly respec- 
table gentleman (Mr. Walcott), her "calculation" 
has proved correct. She has retired entirely from 
the arena of public life, but still delights a choice 
circle of her friends by her vocal abilities at private 
parties. 



MRS. STERLING. 



" In her 
There is a prone and speechlen dialect, 
Sach af moves men :— besides, she hath pfosp'rons art— 
And well she can persuade." 

Shakspbabb. 



Miss Fanny Clifton (such was the unmarried 
name of the above lady) was bom in July, 
1816. 

Her first histrionic essay was at the Coburg 
theatre. She afterwards became a favorite at the 
Pavilion, playing a variety of parts in tragedy, 
comedy, and melo-drama. Her next principal 
character was in the drama of matrimony, when 
she gave her hand to Mr. Sterling, a popular actor 
in the provinces, and stage manager of the City 
Theatre. 
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Mrs. Sterling made a professional trip to Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Birmingham, which was 
highly successful. She touched hearts and cash in 
a very satisfactory manner. She then signed and 
sealed with Mr. Bond; and on the 1st of January, 
1836, made her first curtsey at the Adelphi, as 
Biddy Nutts, in " The Dream at Sea." 

Her fame was now established ; and when the 
Adelphi opened for the following season, Mr. Yates 
engaged her services. She acquired vast praise by 
her representation of Sally Snow, a nigger's 
flame, in one of those dramatic olios imported by 
Jim Crow. It was provoking to witness such a 
prostitution of talent ; and more so to hear the 
stupid shouts that hailed an exhibition so sordid and 
disgusting. The actress, whose intellectual powers 
can sustain Rosalind, Lady Teazle, &c., should not 
yellow-ochre her face and ejaculate low nonsense, 
however modestly rendered but half intelligible by 
an outlandish jargon. 

Since this period Mrs. Sterling has been a rising 
actress ; and in genteel comedy and touching melo- 
drama, such as "Gwynneth Vaughan," has few 
equals. She has long been a member of the Drury 
Lane corps. 



MBS. TAYLEURE. 



As ftndeiit mtid, b^ind her flu 
Descanting on '^ tk* creature man ;" 
As scolding wife-nlomestic shrew, 
She is the best the stage e'er knew ; 
Bat in the scene of real life 
The gentle Mend, and (kithftit wife. 



This lady was the daughter of an actor. She 
has been chiefly known at Liverpool, where, as Miss 
Grant, she was a great favourite in the pert cham- 
bermaids and hoydens, some thirty years ago. 
There she married " Six feet two inches of melan- 
choly * as her husband, Mr. John Tayleure, was 
facetiously called by his waggish companions, who 
never could understand how a person of such im- 
mense altitude could be — a low comedian. The 
contrast on the stage, between Mr. Keeley and Mr. 
Tayleure is truly grotesque. 

Mrs. Tayleure came to town with her husband, 
when that gentleman was brought up as "the 
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Lancashire Listen ;" (although a very clever man, 
the town did not, or would not, understand his 
humour.) 

They have been prudent in pecuniary matters, 
and are independent of the world and their pro- 
fession; although the lady fills an engagement 
when a comfortable and sure salaried one offers : and 
the gentleman is in business, and has on view, and 
on sale, one of the most extensive private collec- 
tions of curious old prints perhaps in the world. 
He makes it his profit, as well as his hobby ; for in 
his museum, on the east front of St. Martin's 
church, he has upwards of fifty thousand old and 
scarce matters connected with the arts and the 
drama. 



MISS TURPIN 



* A gentle dame, wHh a rare Toice, 1117 lord." 

Old Play. 



Was the daughter of an actor and actress, long 
known on the provincial boards, from which they 
retired, and became the keepers of a small tavern 
near the Liverpool theatre ; here their daughter 
received what is termed a musical education, and 
having a natural taste for the pursuit, she at- 
tempted the stage, — ^and had her power been equal 
to her science, she would doubtless have proved a 
first-rate English singer. She was during several 
years at the Haymarket, and afterwards at Covent 
Garden, when she became Mrs. Henry Wallack. 
We find her at Drury Lane during Mr. Macready's 
management of that establishment, but sunk from 
the prima donna of opera down to the chambermaid 
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of comedy and farce. She was at the Princess's thea- 
tre since, and, of course, was to have been all in 
all at Covent Garden, when her husband entered 
into that most unfortunate speculation, entailing, 
as it did, poverty and misery on a numerous body of 
the respectable professors of the dramatic art. 

The best and most eflTective of Miss Turpin's 
operatic personations that came under our own 
immediate knowledge, was, the Heroine in " Paul 
Cliflford," in the musical drama of that name, played 
some years since at Covent Garden. 



MISS VANDENHOFF. 



— " Thou would'gt be great. 
Art not without ambition." 

Maeb^h, 



This lady is the fair-haired daughter of the tragedian 
of that Flemish-sounding name. She is a sensible 
lady-like girl f but the public incline to think (and 
unfortunately the critics agree with the public,) that 
the soul of the tragic muse has not been infused into 
her by nature. Her chief merit, if merit it can be 
called, is her close imitation of Miss Helen Faucit, 
We confess we had rather see her essay her own 
original manner, be it good or be it bad. Besides, 
it is unfair to the other lady, to trad^ upon the capi- 
tal she had collected together for her own use. 
Twenty years hence Miss Helen Faucit may be 
imitated ; but she is too young herself at present to 
afford it. 

If the care and attention of a clever parent could 
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make a clever actress, Miss Vandenho£P would doubt- 
less be at the head of her profession ; but as it is we 
have only to substitute a word in the well-known 
proverb, and say of an actress — " nascitttr non fitP 
Miss Vandenhoff is with her father, acting in the 
provinces. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



" Now the charm *8 wound up." 



Our task is finished, and for the present we must 
drop the curtain on " Our Actresses." That our 
researches to furnish the reader with true and 
impartial details have been arduous, months of 
unremitting assiduity can vouch. That we have 
steadily kept to the principle we set down for our 
guide at the commencement of our pages, neither 
. those who read, nor those who form the subjects of 
our biography, can deny. And if at times, anecdote 
is found to supply the place of more minute detail, 
the reason is obvious, that we wished to " do our 
spiriting gently," and as little as possible to 
lift that veil which should curtain the privacy of 
domestic life. 

Those who have taken up these volumes expect- 
ing a feast for scandal, will lay them down in dis- 
appointment ; while on the contrary, those who have 
merely looked for a biography, and the public 
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career of " Our Actresses" will, we think, feel 
satisfied with the information here afforded them. 
Every possible means have been used to ascertain 
^^the truths We have stated nothing unadvisedly 
or without authority ; and if there are " chords in 
the hearts" of some of those whose memoirs it has 
been our lot to narrate, " which when touched, would 
utter discord," ours has not been the hand to jar 
upon the strings ; for we prefer rather to be cen- 
sured for softening our sometimes unpleasing duties, 
than to inflict pain where exposure would not 
minister to usefulness. If in our biographical re- 
searches some are found whose lapses from the path 
of rectitude have not been severely animadverted 
on, let not the woman " severe in virtue," unreflect- 
ingly condemn our silence. Flattered, caressed, 
surrounded from her very cradle by the adulation 
and applause, which is to her as the air she breathes, 
" the actress" has many temptations to contend with, 
of which the woman/ in private life cannot even 
dream ! And yet despite all these poisonous influ- 
ences on her purer feelings, the germ of affection 
takes as deep a root in her heart, and is as easily 
crushed or wounded, as it is in bosoms less 
sullied by the world. Exposed by the very nature 
of her avocations to the admiration of the other 
sex, is it a matter of marvel if "the actress" too often 
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hlh an easj prer to her ofwh ranitT, and die arts of 
the fisiXXerer ; and brings dLscredit on the profiessioit 
she has chosen and might adorn. 

In many jn^^anres which these biograjdiies hare 
hroo^it before oar knowledge ; we hare seen her 
regarded as a mere toy — the butterfly of a summer 
hour — while, like the moth, she has seorched her 
own wings in die real flame. Abandoned, deserted, 
too often betrayed, as we knew to haxse been the 
ecue^ by the yerj paatj who dhonld hava-jpsofiected 
her from the world's insnhs; — it is more«4or^be 
lamented than wondered at, that in time the 
betrayed becomes the betrayer, and rer^oges on 
mankind in general, the miseries inflicted by one. 
These are the shadows that steal over the dial of 
" the actress's" life, and " sweep away its smishine." 

Alas! that she would remember ere too late, 
that passion (for we will not desecrate such 
feelings with the name of love !) 

'' Does bat nomber a few snnny boars. 
And leares the remainder to darkness and showers/' 

To those of " Our Actresses" who (as some of 
these biographies record) have passed the ordeal in 
safety, or who, having tempted the gulf, have yet 
landed in a secure and happy haven, we say, Rejoice ! 
but while you do so, be not too severe in the security 
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you have gained, on those less fortunate professional 
sisters who are still buffetting the waves of tempta- 
tion. When you think of them " pity rather than 
condenm ;" — ^when you speak of them, " extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice." 

Reader ! for the present Farewell. 
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